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Preschool Classes at the Lexington School 


By Vircinta HoFFMAN 


Preschool Work Still Experimental 


ITHIN recent years educators of 
\V the deaf have come to realize the 
need and value of preschool educa- 
tion for the deaf child. Psychologists agree 
that the first five years of a child’s life are 
perhaps the most important, as he is then 
passing through the early stages of his 
development which mean so much to his 
mental growth. Furthermore, in the case 
of the hearing child there is a great growth 
in speech and language during this period. 
In contrast, the deaf child who enters school 
at the age of five or six has no speech or 
language, and consequently is greatly re- 
tarded in mental and educational age all 
through his school life. If nursery school 
experience can make up even partially for 
this lost time, the deaf child will be better 
prepared for further education. Moreover, 
the deaf child in his younger years passes 
through the same stages of babbling as does 
the hearing child, and it is considered ad- 
visable to take advantage of this natural 
expression in the development of speech. 
The nursery schools for the deaf today 
are all experiments. Some private schools 
and day schools have been taking children 
between the ages of two and five for a num: 
ber of years, and recently several of the 
larger residential schools also lowered the 
age of admission to include the preschool 
child. This work has been undertaken by 
persons trained primarily to deal with the 
deaf. The need for further study and ex- 
perimentation is evident. It still remains 
to be seen what can be done for the pre- 


school deaf child under the guidance of a 
person thoroughly familiar with nursery 
school procedure and trained in the tech- 
nique of teaching speech and language to 
the deaf. At the present time there is a 
lack of people who have had these two types 
of training. 


Early Training, More Fluent Speech 


It is interesting to note that the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection called by President Hoover urged a 
psychological study of the preschool deaf 
child and training for him at as early a 
date as possible in order to develop fluent 
and flexible speech. To determine whether 
there were any psychological differences be- 
tween preschool deaf children and hearing 
children of the same age, the Illinois School 
for the Deaf carried on a five-year experi- 
mental program. Young deaf children were 
compared with young hearing children, and 
the findings showed that there were no es- 
sential differences between the two groups 
other than the difficulties in speech and lan- 
guage which result from deafness. These 
findings are corroborated by the experi- 
ences of other schools that have established 
nursery schools. In general it is felt that 
voung deaf children are very much like 
their hearing brothers and sisters. They 
have the same interests and reactions and 
enjoy the same types of play. Mrs. Irene 
Young reported that in her nursery school, 
in which hearing children as well as deaf 
children were enrolled, visitors often failed 
to identify the deaf ones. All of this seems 
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to indicate the necessity of treating the deaf 
child in the same manner as one would a 
hearing child. 

At the present time (June, 1939) the 
Lexington School for the Deaf is conduct- 
ing an interesting experiment with its nur- 
sery children. This is the third year of the 
nursery school but the first that any work 
in speech and lip reading has been given. 
This program has two types of objectives: 

1. The same general aim of nursery schools for 
the hearing social adjustment, physical devel- 
opment and parental education. 

2. The specific aim peculiar to nursery schools 


for the deaf — the acquisition of speech, lip read- 
ing and silent reading. 


Two Groups of Preschool Children 


Since there were so many parents desir- 
ous of entering their children, it was found 
advisable to divide the children into two 
groups so that each child might have as 
much individual attention as possible. As 
would be natural in such a division, one 
group is able to proceed at a faster rate and 
do more work than the other. To aid in 
distinguishing these two groups, the faster 
group has been designated as the 1A-4 class 
and the other, the “nursery.” A few of the 
children in the 1A-4 group were enrolled 
last year in the nursery but did not at that 
time have the advantage of speech training. 
These children range from the ages of 
three to five. 

The usual materials for play and crea- 
tive work are available for both groups of 
children. There is also an outdoor play- 
ground equipped with a sand box, a slide, 
see-saws, boards and barrels. In a store 
closet are kept tricycles, kiddy-cars and 
other toys which the children may help 
themselves to and take into the yard. In 
the nursery there is a jungle gym over 
which the children climb with amazing 
agility. Blocks, dolls, books, pictures, cray- 
ons, paper, paste, paints, etc., are arranged 
on low shelves. During the free play period 
the children may choose the materials they 
wish to use. In all cases at the end of the 
period they must return the things they 
have used and arrange them on the shelves 
in neat and orderly fashion. 
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Social Conduct Improves 


It is amazing to see how quickly these 
youngsters learn what is expected of them 
and how well they get along with each 
other. As the year has advanced the social 
conduct of both groups has improved im. 
measurably. There are very few disputes 
and when they do occur the children are 
permitted to settle them as far as possible 
without the interference of the teacher. 


All of these children have developed self 
reliance and have learned to take care of 
themselves. When they arrive in the morn. 
ing they are greeted by the teacher and 
then proceed to take off their coats and 
hats which they put on hangers and take 
to their respective lockers. They wash their 
faces and hands without help from the 
teacher. They have learned to take off and 
put on their shoes. They take turns in help- 
ing the teacher get the table ready for 
lunch and dinner and after they have fin- 
ished dispose of their paper cups and nap- 
kins. 


Exposed Continually to Speech 


The visual, tactile and auditory approach 
to speech is used with both groups. No 
speech is expected from the child until he 
has gone through a period of maturation 
during which time he is exposed to speech 
through the visual and tactile sensations. 
The tactile approach gives the child a feel- 
ing: for the movements of speech and the 
vibrations of the facial muscles and devel- 
ops within him a kinesthetic response. One 
hand of the child is held flat on the teach- 
er’s face and the other in front of the 
mouth so that he can feel the expulsion of 
breath. An object such as a ball is shown 
to the child and when the teacher has his 
attention, she repeats the word, time and 
time again, until he learns to associate the 
movement of the lips with the object. After 
the child has seen a word on the teacher's 
lips numerous times, he begins to make the 
same movements with his lips, sometimes 
even using voice. When the time arrives to 
get speech from the child beyond the ef 
forts that he may have previously made 
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THE NURSERY SCHOOL PUPILS AT THE LEXINGTON SCHOOL USE THE GROUP HEARING 
AID DAILY. THERE IS A MICROPHONE FOR EACH PUPIL, AS WELL AS A HEAD SET ° 


voluntarily, the teacher gives the word to 
the child in the manner already described 
and then places the child’s hands on his 
own face. Only words that have meaning 
for him are given him, and whenever a new 
word is introduced he is shown the real ob- 
ject so that he will make the proper asso- 
ciation between the object and the word he 
sees on the teacher’s lips. Vibration alone, 
although not stressed, has been used to 
some extent in this method of approach. 
In order to recognize a word through vi- 
bration alone, the child closes his eyes and 
depends entirely upon tactile sensation. In 
addition, tongue exercises and facial gym- 
nastics are given just as in any other 
method. 

The program for the nursery school is 
as follows: 


8:30- 8:45 Arrival 
Taking off wraps 
8:45- 9:45 Free play 
Individual speech work and lip 
reading 
Group activities 
9:45-10:00 Prepare for mid-morning lunch 
10:00-10:15 Rest 
10:15-10:30 Lunch 


10:30-10:45 
10:45-11:45 
11:45-?2:00 
12:00-12:30 
12:30- 2:00 
2:00- 3:00 


Auricular training 

Play outdoors 

Prepare for dinner 

Dinner 

Naps 

Play until called for by parents 

A special corner of the nursery room has 
been screened off for speech work. Here a 
teacher who has been trained in teaching 
speech and lip reading works with each 
child individually. The children come vol- 
untarily for this work as it is not felt de- 
sirable to force them in any way that may 
cause them to dislike the speech training. 
Since the first of the year another teacher 
who has been trained in nursery work has 
been added to the staff. She has general 
charge of the program and the handling of 
the children. Her expert management has 
proved the value of having a person in 
charge of the nursery who has been trained 
for that type of work. 

The teachers working with these children 
always speak to them in a natural fashion 
as they would with hearing children. The 
smal} hearing child does not comprehend 
fully everything that is said to him, but 
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constant exposure to language is necessary 
before he begins to speak himself. The 
same condition holds true with the deaf 
child. By bombarding him with language, 
the foundations for lip reading and speech 
are laid. The children are all able to un- 
derstand the simple language needed in 
the classroom such as “Wash your hands,” 
“Take off your coat,” etc. A special effort 
is made, however, to vary the language and 
not to say the same thing in the same way 
all the time. 


Language Is Presented Naturally 


Whenever a child expresses curiosity 
about some new or strange object he is 
given the word for it, and an opportunity 
to give natural language is never over- 
looked. At the beginning of the year, as 
the children played on the see-saw or 
climbed the slide, the word “up” was re- 
peated to them constantly until some of 
them began to use it themselves. They soon 
learned to associate it with the act of going 
upstairs to the dormitory or the hospital. 

At the present time many of the children 
who entered in the fall have been trans- 
ferred to the 1A-4 class and most of those 
left in the nursery are children who entered 
late in the year. In spite of this shorter 
period of instruction, some of these chil- 
dren have made very good progress. One 
little boy who is congenitally deaf and who 
comes from a deaf family where he has 
not been exposed to speech has made un- 
usual progress. He is three years old and 
entered school in February. He has shown 
an eager desire to learn, and has already 
acquired the following lip reading vocabu- 
lary: 


Nouns 
ball boat fork thumb Morton 
shoe pencil airplane foot 
comb car keys hair 
fish flower arm shoes 

Commands 

Bow. Fall down. Walk. 
Jump. March. Clap your hands. 
Stand up. Run. 
Bye-bye. Go to sleep. 


The usual sense training exercises such 
as matching pictures, colors and objects 
are given to the children. They also have 
fifteen minutes a day with the hearing aid. 
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No speech work has been given through 
this medium to the nursery children, by 
records of various musical instruments, 
singing and band music are played. 

With but one exception all the children 
in the 1A-4 class are under five years of 
age. The program for this group has been 
worked out in this manner: 

8:30- 8:55 Opening exercises 

Room and calendar work 
News 
5- 9:20 Speech with instrument 
0:30 Free play 
Individual speech and lip read- 
ing work 


10:45-11:15 Auricular training 

11:15-11:40 Sense training 

11:40-12:00 Lip reading 

12:00-12:20 Silent reading 

12:20-12:40 Play outdoors, weather permitting 
Handwork 

12:40-12-45 Preparation for lunch 

12:45- 1:45 Lunch 


2:00- 3:00 Naps 
Lip Reading and Silent Reading 


In this group the work in lip reading is 
correlated with silent reading. As soon as 
a child learns words and commands in lip 
reading, he is given these same expressibns 
in silent reading. A chart has been con- 
structed containing pictures of all the ob- 
jects the children know. They match these 
pictures with the printed forms of the name 
of each object. The children also have 
made notebooks containing pictures of the 
words they know and the teacher has writ- 
ten the name beneath each picture. Each 
child possesses a speech book in which the 
words he can speak are written. During 
the speech period the children read these 
words from their books. The commands 
the children know are printed on flash cards 
and used for action work. 

At the beginning of each day the teacher 
writes items of news on the board such as 
“David has a new suit,” or “Lore went to 
the hospital.” Although this language is 
beyond the reading ability of the children, 
each child knows the sentence that applies 
to him and loves to go to the board to 
point it out for the edification of any visi- 
tor who may come into the classroom. In 
addition the teacher has composed simple 


(Continued on page 118) 
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A Half-Century of Progress in the 
New England Schools* 


VI. The Rhode Island School for the Deaf 


By GERTRUDE J. JENNINGS 


Through the Eyes of a Board Member 
Dito it is not always a pleasure 


to look backward in life, but I can 

say truthfully that the opportunity 
which came to me thirty-three years ago, 
whereby I became affiliated with the Rhode 
Island School for the Deaf, brought an all- 
engrossing interest and much pleasure into 
my life. It was in December, 1906, at the 
close of the administration of Governor 
George H. Utter, that Mrs. Jeanie Lippitt 
Weeden resigned from the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Rhode Island School for the 
Deaf, and Governor Utter appointed me to 
fill the vacancy, a position which it has 
been my rare good fortune to retain for a 
period of thirty-three years. At the time, I 
was just one of that great majority of peo- 
ple knowing nothing whatever of the edu- 
cation of the deaf, never even thinking that 
they had to be specially educated. I did, 
however, know Mrs. Weeden, and knew 
that, because of the vision and determina- 
tion of her mother, Mrs. Mary A. Lippitt, 
she had triumphed over deafness, and dem- 
onstrated what proved to be the beginning 
of the oral method of teaching, now so 
generally used in the schools. It was also 
because of Mrs. Lippitt’s determination to 
see a state oral school for the deaf in 
Rhode Island, that the Rhode Island School 
for the Deaf was founded as a purely oral 
school, in 1876. 


_ *Introduction: In the summer of 1890 there came 
into existence the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, “‘to aid schools 
for the deaf in their efforts to teach speech and speech 
reading.” In 1940 the organization will celebrate its 
fiftieth birthday, its hosts being all of the schools for 
the deaf in New England, especially the one in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, where the Summer Meeting is to 
be held June 17th to 2I1st. 

In anticipation of this event, the VouTA REVIEW 
has invited each of the twelve New England schools, 
in the order of their establishment, to tell of its prog- 
ress, since 1890, in the teaching of speech and lip 
reading; and in those inextricably interwoven subjects, 
language, the use of hearing, and parent education. 
—EDITOR. 





Fully realizing the charming personality, 
indomitable spirit and courage of Mrs. 
Weeden, I appreciated fully what a power 
she must have been in the early days of our 
school, and I was over-awed at the thought 
of having been appointed in her place. 
Therefore, I realized how much there was 
for me to do to make myself at all worthy 
of the appointment. I determined to spend 
all the time possible in the school, and know 
the teachers, the children and as much of 
the work as I could. In doing this I have 
been repaid a thousandfold, for it has made 
the school and the welfare of its children 
very dear to me. To this day, I never go 
into a class room without learning or seeing 
something that I had never seen nor under- 
stood before. 

There is one great mystery that seems to 
have gone with me always in the class 
rooms, and that is to try to comprehend 
what total deafness is, and also, when I 
hear a voice nearly normal because of some 
hearing, I wonder how much that child is 
handicapped by the partial loss. The for- 
mer difficulty, I have come to the conclu- 
sion, we with normal hearing can never 
comprehend. The latter has been explained 
somewhat by seeing a new pupil of that 
type, perhaps from twelve to sixteen years 
oid, who has just come to us from a hear- 
ing school where he has been several years 
repeating grade after grade, and losing 
ground all the time. Here he is, for two or 
three years at least, in a class with children 
so much younger that that in itself is a han- 
dicap. 


Deaf Graduates Enter High School 


I feel that it was my great good fortune 
to start in this work at a most interesting 
time. The oral method was proving itself 
to have many advantages, and new possi- 
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A PERCUSSION BAND AT THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


February, 1940 


bilities were constantly unfolding. The out- 
standing triumph, it seems to me for any 
school for the deaf, is to see its graduates 
go on through hearing high schools or 
other institutions of learning, asking and 
receiving no favors because of their deaf- 
ness. I can recall in the early days, the 
mere mention of anything akin to this was 
set aside as impossible; except, perhaps, in 
a few isolated cases. But it was not long 
before it became a thought hard to get rid 
of, then an ideal which we could not treat 
lightly, and at last it was a reality. Now we 
expect it; our gradu- 
ating classes take the 


The outstanding triumph, it seems to me, 
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three years old or so, who has been in 
school just long enough to learn a few 
rudiments of school room behavior, quickly 
picking out a few objects as he sees the 
request on his teacher’s lips, and by and by 
putting his littlke mouth into position to 
make a few elementary sounds, and | think 
“This is the beginning.” The next year I 
see him in another class, perhaps reading a 
little story from his teacher’s lips, or com- 
prehending a picture which shows action, 
then talking about it with her or the other 
youngsters in the class in order to straight- 
en out his pronouns. 
At this stage I al- 


same examinations 
for entrance to high 
school as the hear- 
ing students; and it 
often happens that 
nearly every mem- 
ber of the class is 
admitted. To me 
there is a very no- 
ticeable result, com- 
mon to all of these 
pupils as we see 
them from time to 
time during their 


for any school for the deaf, is to see its 
graduates go on through hearing high 
schools or other institutions of learning, ask- 
ing and receiving no favors because of their 
deafness. I can recall in the early days, the 
mere mention of anything akin to this was 
set aside as impossible; except, perhaps, in 
a few isolated cases. But it was not long be- 
fore it became a thought hard to get rid of ; 
then an ideal which we could not treat light- 
ly; and at last it was a reality. Now, we ex- 
pect it. Our graduating classes take the same 
examinations for entrance to high school as 
the hearing students; and it often happens 
that nearly every member of the class is ad- 
mitted. 


ways want to stay 
for long periods, it 
is so fascinating. 
Then the next year, 
in a class a little 
higher up, the teach- 
er remarks quite cas- 
ually as we enter, 
“We are just taking 
up the present-pro- 
gressive of the verb 
‘to go’.” I watch the 
action and its re- 
sults, and say “and 





high school career—the great improve- 
ment in their voices and their eager- 
ness to talk to everyone. The fact that 
they have been thrown entirely with hear- 
ing people has automatically improved their 
voices and given them confidence that noth- 
ing else could have done. And another re- 
sult which has happened many times and is 
most gratifying, has been the receipt of a 
communication from teacher or principal, 
commenting on the fact that such a pupil, 
a graduate of our school, has passed a 
quarterly or yearly examination in English 
with the top mark in his class. I gasp with 
admiration when I| hear that, and think of 
the eternal fight and patient work of our 
teachers for language. 


The Ceaseless Grind for Language 


I must express my fascination in watch- 
ing that grind for language, more language 
and better language. At first I see a baby, 


that is just one of the irregular verbs.” 

I am prepared now to skip a few classes 
for the moment, and step into the graduat- 
ing class, which happens to be discussing 
current events. The various dignitaries of 
our Nation and State are well known, and 
the latest news is talked about in a very 
intelligent manner, and irregular verbs are 
used fearlessly. It was in one of these class- 
es one day, that I came upon a very in- 
teresting experience. The word “aristo- 
cratic” had been found in a reading lesson, 
and no one seemed to get the real meaning 
of it. In a masterly manner the teacher led, 
and the pupils followed the nice distinctions 
between such words, suggested by the chil- 
dren, as polite, haughty, good, rich or 
wealthy. At the close I was astonished to 
see with what accuracy the children used 
the new word. Truly, the skill, patience and 
perseverence of the teachers is always re- 
markable to me. 
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TWO OF THE OLDER STUDENTS IN THE HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT OF THE RHODE 
ISLAND SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF ARE TAKING THEIR TURN AT LIVING IN THE PRACTICE 
APARTMENT MAINTAINED AT THE SCHOOL 


The Use of Vibration 


Another great discovery that, in its ap- 
plication to make better voices and more 
fluent speech, has fascinated us all, has 
been the use of vibration from musical in- 
struments. This grew out of the convention 
of your Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf which met with 
the Rhode Island School in the summer of 
1912. I must stop right here to say how 
much that convention meant to me, just 
recently started to know something about 
this work. From programs, speeches and 
demonstrations I learned much, but unfor- 
gettable was the inspiration I received from 
meeting such pioneers in the work as Dr. 
and Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell, Helen 
Keller, Miss Sullivan and Dr. White, Miss 
Caroline Yale and Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, 
who presided with such charm and dignity. 
It was my privilege to become well ac- 
quainted with Dr. Crouter during the Con- 


vention, and we are proud here in Rhode 
Island to have his son carrying on his fath- 
er’s noble work in our school. 

To go back to the use of vibration from 
musical instruments, and the part it has 
played in our school. We were very much 
impressed with it as we saw what Dr. White 
had been doing to improve the voice of 
Helen Keller, and we have been fortunate 
in having teachers with vision and inspira 
tion to use it in many ways, chiefly for 
more natural, more fluent speech. It gives 
the children new life, elasticity and vim. 
To me, it seems to be the nearest approach 
to hearing that has been given us. 

I can take only a wee bit of space, after 
all this, to mention the hearing aids of the 
present time, of which we have a very good 
equipment. We find both the severely deaf 
and the partially deaf getting much benefit 
from them. 


(Continued on page 118) 
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Speech Talk 


OME of us were 
gathered in Dr. 
Ex’s study recent- 
ly. Strange how we all 
manage to find errands 
that take us to see our 
retired superintendent, 
whom we still worship. 
Anyhow, one of the 
young teachers threw 
down an_ educational 





r 





Dear Teachers who join up 
And Scoundrels who don’t, 
(Do you live without 

The American Association 

To Promote the Teaching 

Of Speech to the Deaf? 

I hope that you don’t.) 

My fondest affection 

To you who have writ 

To tell Lady Editor 

I needn’t quit. 

This information 

You'll have, the year through 
When your children are imps, 
Mine are imps for me, too. 

O, may they be good! 

May your school days be fine. 
And while you read this, 

I’m your own Valentine. 


again. We all believe in 
speech. We won't gain 
anything by arguing for 
it among ourselves. Let’s 
talk over these criticisms 
constructively, and see if 
there is anything we can 
do about them. There 
are some pretty good 
speech teachers here this 
minute.” 

“All right. But this 
article says we don't 
spend enough time fix- 





magazine and sniffed. 
“That’s the last time I 
subscribe to that paper! Knocking us 
again! A diatribe against the speech we 
give deaf children!” 

“Another one?” we asked languidly. 

“Yes. Just listen. “The speech taught a 
deaf child is often very hard for those un- 
used to the deaf to understand . . .”” 

“Not a bit harder than the speech of for- 
eigners! It’s just that people won’t make 
the same effort to understand,” somebody 
began. 

“And speech is the medium of language, 
and no child is going to have a real under- 
standing of language if he doesn’t get some 
speech !”” 

“And if he doesn’t have any understand- 
ing of language how is he going to com- 
municate with the people about him as he 
lives and works—that is, if he gets a job?” 

“He won’t get one if he doesn’t have 
speech!” one after another shouted. 

“O, stop it!” Dr. Ex held up his hand. 
“Let’s not go over all those old arguments 
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ing each child sure of 
all the sounds on the 
chart. And we do!” a 
primary teacher insisted. 

“Better ask an inter- 
mediate teacher about 
that,” Dr. Ex chuckled. 
“How about it? Do you 
intermediate te ac hers 
find your new pupils 
sure of all theirsounds?” 

Dead silence followed. The intermediate 
teachers looked like sphinxes. The primary 
teachers tossed their heads. 

“Can we take it?” Dr. Ex was still smil- 
ing. “Or will some one get mad?” 

“Yes, of course we can take it,” an ad- 
vanced teacher assured him. “Of course, 
speech should really be taught in the low- 
When the children come to us 
their speech habits are fixed. We teachers 
of the advanced pupils can’t take credit for 
good speech, and we certainly can’t assume 


er grades. 
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responsibility for unintelligible speech!” 

“OQ, don’t be so smug, Don!” his wife, 
who is a primary teacher, cried. “You ad- 
vanced teachers don’t even take the trouble 
to keep all the good speech habits we have 
built up. Why, I’ve seen you, Don, making 
gestures to the big slow boys, lots of times, 
on hikes and trips, when you really should 
have been taking pains to make them talk 
and read your lips. We've spent years 
teaching them to read lips and you won't 
take the trouble to make them do it.” 

“Shut up!” Don said amiably. “I said I 
could take it, and I can. But how about 
the rest of you? Game? Can you stand a 
knocking party?” 

“Sure! Go on! Everybody take a turn 
and criticize,” the most popular primary 
teacher invited. “You start, Mrs. B——.” 

Mrs. B is one of the most experi- 
enced intermediate teachers, and a charm- 
ing person, and it was plain she did not 
relish her task. 

“Well,” she said at last. “I can’t criticize 
anybody, and indeed I think the speech 
work the primary teachers do is very fine, 
but I think all of us who teach the younger 
deaf children should see to it that every 
child learns his chart spellings. And I 
mean overlearning! I mean games and 
drills and exercises, plenty of them, long 
after we think the child has mastered the 
spellings. And we intermediate teachers 
should not drop them. I’ve found my own 
children slip up often on spellings they 
have known some time before.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. B ’ said the pri- 
mary teacher, “I'll remember that. And 
you, Miss C ag 

“T think the trouble is that we don’t 
spend enough time making the children 
recognize chart spellings in words,” Miss 
C remarked. “I’m not blaming any- 
body. I mean me, too. Frequently I have 
had a chart drill; every child was perfect; 
then I’d give a new word with the same 
spelling of ea or ow that we'd had in the 
chart drill, and the children would fall 
down. Words like mice or skate, they 
would call mi-ke or ska-tee when they’d 
just identified i-e and a-e on the chart. Of 
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course this means but one thing. I hadn't 
given enough practice of the right kind.” 

“Boy! Don’t anybody else say anything 
till I get this all scribbled down!” Don’s 
wife cried exultantly. “Hurry up, Miss 
Z——. Your turn!” 


“Well, you know my phobia! More indj- 
vidual work on the speech sounds! If we 
would work a wee bit harder and get per- 
fect ch’s and sh’s and ee’s .. .” 


“That’s where I don’t agree with you, 
Miss Z——.,.” our Non-Conformist teacher 
interrupted. “I think we spend too much 
time on those difficult sounds, until they are 
exaggerated out of all proportion. Just 
test your own class tomorrow morning. 
Give a new word with ch in it, and. listen 
to the awful exaggerated ch’s. We hearing 
people don’t say inch and chin. In fact 
we give very little emphasis to ch. And if 
the ch’s aren’t too good and they are exag- 
gerated, is it any wonder the speech isn't 
understood? I have a child who says 
chstchair, and makes up in volume what 
her initial sound lacks in accuracy. It’s 
the same with z and s and q and sh and nk 
and x. The poor little deaf child thinks 
such sounds are all important, because we 
spend so much time correcting them. We 
neglect the easy sounds—leave them far 
short of perfection—to get time for too 
much drill on hard sounds. I’d rather a pu- 
pil of mine could say / and ng and a-e and 
so on, say them perfectly, because if all the 
easier sounds are perfect, and there is flu- 
ency in the speech, a bad ch or s isn’t going 
to prevent the speech from being intelligi- 


ble.” 


“T blame a lot of unintelligibility on the 
difficult consonant combinations like bl and 
tr and str and ths and so on,” a young 
teacher remarked. “How are strangers g0- 
ing to understand a child when he says 
‘May I pulees have a bulak ooakus cu- 
rayons?’” 

Everybody laughed, and Don thumped 
his wife affectionately. “What did I tell 
you? It’s the bad habits you primary teach- 
ers let the children get into that make most 
of the trouble. You try to give too much 
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speech, and the rest of the time in school 
the poor kids are learning not to say the 
things they should never have learned in 
the first place. Up in the advanced depart- 
ment it’s all corrective work. We do noth- 
ing else but!” 

“And maybe if you'd done a little more 
of it your star pupil wouldn't have orated 
about the Turee and the Guround on Arbor 
Day!” his wife told him snappily. “Take a 
little time off Civics and Chemistry and 
correct some of those faulty sounds. All 
your pupils say ‘Civicus!’ ”’ And she made 
a face at him. 

“Well,” Dr. Ex said, pacifically, “I’ve 
often thought that we should make lists— 
required lists, of unphonetic words—lists 
for every grade, every teacher to be respon- 
sible for all those on her list and on pre- 
vious lists. Such words (or abbreviations) 
as Mr. and Mrs. for instance. No faulty 
teaching can be blamed for the children’s 
calling them Mur and Murs. They’ve seen 
them on too many envelopes at home. But 
we all know these need extra work. And 
even the first words beginning children 
learn—walk and whom and laugh and eight 
and so on! We need a great deal of prac- 
tice on words like these, and the lists grow 
larger by leaps and bounds. When the 
boys go out to the Y.M.C.A. and come back 
and call it the Imka, that’s the time for in- 
tensive drill on correct pronunciation of 
that name. But it’s not enough. To eradi- 
cate the first impression—an incorrect one 
—daily work on that word should be given 
till the child is sure of it.” 

“All right, if you’ve got the time,” Don 
said gloomily. 

“We've got all the time there is, Don. 
It's simply a question of deciding what is 
most important. The Y.M.C.A. is some- 
thing in this city that most people need to 
know about. That’s life, Don.” 

“Everybody here, I believe, has had 
something to say but Mr. H » the 
teacher who had begun the discussion said. 
“We can’t stop without a word from you, 
Mr. H You always have ideas.” 

“I have one now, but you won't like it,” 
Mr. H said. “I put most of the blame 
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on lip reading. We sacrifice our speech to 
our lip reading, year after year. At least, 
I have. Then I wonder why my pupils 
don’t speak more intelligibly.” 

“How can you say that!” breathed every- 
body in horror. 

“Because it’s true. We teach an un- 
phonetic word, or a tricky word like /n- 
finite—say—through lip reading. The child 
can even say /dvidid and get away with it, 
unless we are watching him closely and 
listening sharply. Then, when everybody 
has said it we let some bright child write 
Infinite on the blackboard, and what have 
we done? We’ve given the pupil a very con- 
fused impression of that word. Now, don’t 
get me wrong. I believe in teaching words 
through lip reading, but as a lip reading 
lesson—not as a speech lesson. I’ve heard 
teachers boasting that they never taught 
any new word except through lip reading— 
that this made better speech—and I’ve 
heard their children’s speech. The children 
that had good speech anyway, had good 
speech. Those that were strugglers—well, 
they just struggled hopelessly. How could 
they learn to say infinite easily when they 
were seeing in-fi-nite and remembering id- 
fidid? With speech, the most difficult sub- 
ject congenitally deaf children must master, 
why don’t we give every new word to them 
as simply and accurately as possible—one 
impression!” 

“How?” 

“By writing it phonetically, whether it is 
spelled that way or not, and by keeping 
away from the printed form—not allowing 
the child to see it—until he can rattle the 
word off easily, and knows what it means, 
and has begun to build up a correct habit 
of saying it. Even then, he may need more 
help. He’s likely to slip backward, some- 
times. But at least he’s been started right 
on that word.” 

“T don’t agree with you,” Don’s wife 
said, “but I do admit we often give the 
written form of the word too soon. And it 
is true that we have many more excellent 
lip readers than pupils with excellent 
speech.” 

“But if you give the little deaf children 
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written phonetic forms you're going to mix 
up their spelling,” somebody protested. 

“Maybe. But at least we’d not be deliber- 
ately making their speech harder than nec- 
essary. Give words in lip reading as we 
give sentences—for lip reading, but not as 
part of the speech lesson.” 

“You forget me when you said everybody 
had been heard from,” Dr. Ex’s pretty wife 
said, smiling, “but I’m going to have my 
say, too. I think we ought to spend more 
time teaching the articulation of words— 
whole words. It’s my opinion that we sac- 
rifice the words to elements. How many 
times I’ve heard children with beautiful 
sh’s say sugger for sugar. More time on 
words, I say. And more talking time; less 
drilling-on-speech time. And more use 
of every hearing aid for every child who 
can benefit. Even if it’s useful only to help 
his voice, let’s give him that help. Voices 
are one of the criticisms of outsiders.” 

“Hooray, Mrs. Ex! We've pretty nearly 
covered the whole field.” Don applauded. 
“And nobody got mad. Not even my wife!” 

“But if you ever say again that we pri- 
mary teachers are to blame for bad speech 
when you folks upstairs are so busy teach- 
ing other things you often forget to correct 
the speech I’ll—I’ll——” Don’s wife tried 
to glare at her grinning husband, but he 
pulled her down on half his chair, and gave 
her a piece of his sandwich. “There, fill 
your mouth with food and stop your own 
speech a minute,” he advised, and we all 
ate, too, and though we didn’t stop worry- 
ing about speech we did stop talking about 
it. 

““Etiquette”’ Series—4 


(It is suggested that the teacher take up 
some of these points with her pupils in the 
morning conversational periods, then let 
the children copy them for their own re- 


membering, in _ individual “Etiquette 
Books.” 
Are You Polite about Other People’s 
Things? 
If You Are 


If you want to use other people’s pen- 
cils, books, or games you will ask before 
you take them. 
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You will say “Thank you” when yoy 
give them back. 

If somebody lends you a book or a game 
you will be careful of it. 

You will never read other people’s let. 
ters or notes, if they do not show them to 
you. 

You will not wear other people’s clothes, 

You will not use other people’s combs 
and brushes. 

You will not ask people to give you 
money. 

You will never beg for cakes and candy, 

If other people drop things, you will pick 
them up and give them right back. 

You will give back things you find, if 
you know whose things they are. 

You will not ask too many times for 
other people to lend you their toys or games 
or bicycles. 


Valentine Verses 
For a Small Child to Use 
1 
Hello! Hello! 
Who am I? 
Do you know? 

2 
This Valentine 
I'll put under your door, 
To ask if you love me. 
But I love you more. 

3 
Mother, dear mother, 
I’m glad you’re mine. 
I love you. 

From your Valentine. 


In a Deaf Child’s World 


At a Disadvantage 


Mike came in today with a bad cold. He 
looked at me sadly and put 
his hand on his throat. “I a, 
have no scream,” he said. 
New Numeral 

Bert was learning to 
count the days of the 
month, and he also had 
mastered “once” and 
“twice.” Next day I saw 
him bouncing the ball as 
he jumped and counted, 
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“Once, twice, thice, fice. 
he said proudly. 
News Item 

Encouraged to make up sentences con- 
taining the new language forms, “There is” 
and “There are,” Esther contributed, 
“There are chairs in front of the desks. 
There are we on the chairs.” 
Kind Strangers 

Some of the little girls were allowed to 
go coasting. It was a new experience to 
most of them, and later Lulu reported: “We 
coasted. Some of us fell off our sleds. Mr. 
and Mrs. helped the children.” 
Reproof 

A new boy is in our class, and he has 
not had quite as much arithmetic as the 
other children. So when it comes com- 
bination time, naturally I give him easy 
ones, so that he can have the feeling of 
success. Today I gave him 4 and 2, then 
absently gave Frances, the next child, 6 and 
2, instead of 7 and 8 or 9 and 6, or another 
more difficult sum. “Eight!” snapped Fran- 
ces. “Am I baby?” 


Child Thought 

I showed the children a picture of two 
litle boys in camp. They are lying, 
wrapped in blankets, on the ground, and 
one boy is fast asleep, but the other is look- 
ing happily up into the sky. Bobby took 
the picture and gazed at it earnestly. “The 
boy is smiling at God,” he said. 
Exhilaration 

The little boys took a walk. Mike came 
back happy. “I found a penny. It was 
good luck. My body was warm up,” he 
told me. 
Sweeping Difficulties 

Myrtle’s morning news was all about 
Josephine. “Josephine 
swept the hall. She 
swept very clean. She 
got a brush of pan. A 
boy opened the win- 
dow. The wind blew 
the dirties off. Joseph- 
ine was troublesome 
of the dirties. She 
slapped him.” 
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Fresh Air Enthusiast 

As recess was coming just after we had 
mastered “a quarter of eleven,” —our recess 
time—I tried to impress the time by asking 
the children what they would do at recess. 
Bill said he would play ball. Dorothy told 
me everybody would have a bun, but Paul 
said proudly, “At recess we shall smell air.” 


Doubtful 

Frank had scribbled so that he had to 
write all over again. The second time the 
writing was not much better, and as he had 
rushed it and the other children had not 
finished I made him try again. This time 
when he came back with his paper he 
hesitated. “How do you like it or not?” 
he inquired. 
Reminder 

Tommy has perfect teeth, and he is the 
envy of the other children. Every time the 
semi-annual dental inspections come off he 
is jubilant. Other pupils go to the dentist 
and come back in tears. But the nurse 
always sends Tommy back unscathed. 

Now another dental inspection is on, and 
one by one the children have been going out 
and coming back later, some of them weep- 
ing. A slight apprehensiveness is in the air. 

Today, at the opening of school, as we 
said the usual morning prayer, I heard 
Tommy fervently making his own petition: 
“Good morning, God. I never go dentist! 
Remember!” 


Valentine Verses 
For Medium Age Children to Use 
I 
You’re a good true 
Friend of mine. 
Will you be 
My Valentine? 
II 


I put a candy in this note. 
It’s all that I can do, 
To tell you, though the candy’s sweet, 
It’s not as sweet as you. 
Ill 
Who sent you this? 
Haven’t you guessed? 
It’s from the one 
Who loves you best. 
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Tantrums 


A young teacher asks what to do with 
the small deaf child who has a temper tan- 
trum, and concludes, “Why is it that so 
many deaf children have tantrums when 
they don’t get their own way?” 

It’s not because they are deaf, but be- 
cause they have been spoiled at home, prob- 
ably. Many little deaf children have found 
that the whole family stood around worried 
and upset when they threw themselves on 
the floor and screamed for what they 
wanted. 


Having had long experience with tan- 
trums in small deaf children, and having 
observed what the nearby university nur- 
sery school did when little children there 
got tantrums, I say remove the child from 
the group immediately. If there is an 
empty room available, when he can be made 
to stay by himself with perfect safety, take 
him there. The tantrums will cease very 
soon when there is no audience to be im- 
pressed. A space behind a big screen or 
behind a door may suffice. But if the child 
screams, and kicks, and won't stop, get him 
out of the room quickly, 
and put him in some = Xp. A 
place by himself, and let |) w 
him kick and scream till h | 
he is tired, (which will ) || 
be soon). | 

Get your principal to |i 
cooperate. Her office | 
may have some empty g 
room near. * SWE} ole 

Then, when the child aes 
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cools down, don't bring him back at once, 
Let him put up with solitude for a while— 
a while longer than he wishes. In other 
words, let him pay the penalty for his mis. 
conduct by missing the interesting things 
the other children are doing. 

Don’t get upset yourself. Keep calm (if 
you can). The sooner the little sinner real- 
izes that his fits of temper get him nothing 
but discomfort, the sooner he will stop hay. 
ing fits of temper. 

Some persons advise a sharp slap, or 
throwing cold water on a child in a tan. 
trum. 

Only in extreme cases does this seem ad- 
visable to me. A small child who gets 
slapped gets an impression of anger in the 
one who slaps him. 

Quietly and firmly removing him, letting 
him see that the only impression he has 
made on us is that we don’t want him with 
us, will, in my opinion, do more to change 
the angry child’s attitude than any other 
measure. In fact, my own experience has 
proved it. 

Meanwhile, comfort yourself for the les- 
sons he is missing by reflecting that helping 
this little boy learn to control his temper 
is doing more for him than helping him 
learn his arithmetic. Too many grown ups 
have never learned self control. The wom: 
an who stages a scene because the waitress 
is slow with her soup, the man who bawls 
out his employee for a slight mistake, the 
girl who has hysterics over a failure in her 
college work— all these people needed 
more tantrum discipline than they got when 
they were small children. 


MY VALENTINE 
Sweet Mabel is Holding Her Own 


(Editor's note: Friends of Dr. Harris Taylor were greatly pleased to receive from him this 
year, as they did last year also, a delightful booklet with his Christmas and New Year's greetings, 
and a verse for each month of the year. The following decked the page for February.) 


Sweet Mabel sent a valentine, 
As if I were a little boy. 

I’m full of years and she is nine. 
Sweet Mabel sent a valentine. 


I hugged this precious message, mine; 
In reading it, I laughed with joy. 
Sweet Mabel sent a valentine 
As if I were a little boy. 
—Harris TAYLOR. 
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Deaf-Blind Pupils at Perkins 


By Inis B. HALL 


(Continued from the January Voutta Review) 


John Heald 
F RIENDS, I wish you could all meet 


our boy, John Heald. He is one of 

the bravest, most patient characters 
it has been my pleasure to know. John 
waited for seventeen long years for an op- 
portunity. He could hear and see a very 
little when he first came to Perkins in April 
of 1937. His vocabulary consisted of a few 
disconnected words, which he could also 
spell. John could repeat the alphabet and 
could count, although the numbers had little 
He seemed literally 
starving for an education. 

Beginning when John was young, his 
family had had him tried in various schools 
and had expended large sums of money in 
behalf of his education, but to no avail. 
After a year or two in a school, John was 
dismissed with the statement to the par- 
ents “This is not the place for him.” They 
were even told that their son would never 
be able to learn. 

We rejoice that John finally came to us, 
for it is a pleasure to watch the change that 
Light, brought through learning, can make 
in a life. During these less than two years, 
John has grasped every opportunity to 
learn. He is adjusting himself very ac- 
ceptably to the cottage life with boys of the 
Upper School. He fully enjoys doing his 
share of the work, such as helping with 
the dishes, bedroom work, etc. 

In the shop, John has learned to cane a 
simple chair without help. He does wood- 
work, weaves rugs, table runners, bags, 
and chair sets with but little direction, and 
has done some pottery. 

John’s other schoolwork consists of Eng- 
lish (learning to express himself in sen- 
tences), arithmetic, spelling, reading, so- 
cial science, typewriting, and gym. In 
reading and writing Braille, he uses grade 
one and one-half. In his actual classwork 


meaning for him. 





JOHN HEALD, DEAF AND BLIND SINCE 

INFANCY, WAITED SEVENTEEN YEARS 

FOR AN OPPORTUNITY TO LEARN TO 
SPEAK AND READ AND WRITE 


in arithmetic, spelling, reading, and let- 
ter-writing, he is doing work of the fourth 
grade level. At Perkins, typewriting is 
not taught before the eighth grade, but 
John asked for it and it is one thing we 
could allow that was “like the other big 
boys.” (Mr. Feleciano tells me that John 
almost never makes a typographical er- 
ror.) 

We had to begin work, along every 
line, very cautiously. In consideration of 
John’s years, Mr. Jablonske had the sim- 
plest material put into Braille and bound 
so that the book would look like books 
the older boys used. It is our desire to 
protect the boy’s ego while helping him 
to build the right sort of foundation for 
all constructive habits. 

We give John the same opportunities 
for making new contacts or for enjoying 
new experiences as those given the older 
boys. In doing this, we find that he is 
realizing more and more his tremendous 
lack of general information. There are days 
when he becomes very sober. At such 








Tantrums 


A young teacher asks what to do with 
the small deaf child who has a temper tan- 
trum, and concludes, “Why is it that so 
many deaf children have tantrums when 
they don’t get their own way?” 

It’s not because they are deaf, but be- 
cause they have been spoiled at home, prob- 
ably. Many little deaf children have found 
that the whole family stood around worried 
and upset when they threw themselves on 
the floor and screamed for what they 
wanted. 

Having had long experience with tan- 
trums in small deaf children, and having 
observed what the nearby university nur- 
sery school did when little children there 
got tantrums, I say remove the child from 
the group immediately. If there is an 
empty room available, when he can be made 
to stay by himself with perfect safety, take 
him there. The tantrums will cease very 
soon when there is no audience to be im- 
pressed. A space behind a big screen or 
behind a door may suffice. But if the child 
screams, and kicks, and won't stop, get him 


out of the room quickly, 
LHR 


and put him in some a 
place by himself, and let | + oA, || 
him kick and scream till | || K) \ 
he is tired, (which will | 
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Then, when the child 
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cools down, don’t bring him back at once. 
Let him put up with solitude for a while— 
a while longer than he wishes. In other 
words, let him pay the penalty for his mis. 
conduct by missing the interesting things 
the other children are doing. 

Don’t get upset yourself. Keep calm (if 
you can). The sooner the little sinner real. 
izes that his fits of temper get him nothing 
but discomfort, the sooner he will stop hay. 
ing fits of temper. 

Some persons advise a sharp slap, or 
throwing cold water on a child in a tan. 
trum. 

Only in extreme cases does this seem ad- 
visable to me. A small child who gets 
slapped gets an impression of anger in the 
one who slaps him. 

Quietly and firmly removing him, letting 
him see that the only impression he has 
made on us is that we don’t want him with 
us, will, in my opinion, do more to change 
the angry child’s attitude than any other 
measure. In fact, my own experience has 
proved it. 

Meanwhile, comfort yourself for the les- 
sons he is missing by reflecting that helping 
this little boy learn to control his temper 
is doing more for him than helping him 
learn his arithmetic. Too many grown ups 
have never learned self control. The wom 
an who stages a scene because the waitress 
is slow with her soup, the man who bawls 
out his employee for a slight mistake, the 
girl who has hysterics over a failure in her 
college work— all these people needed 
more tantrum discipline than they got when 
they were small children. 


MY VALENTINE 
Sweet Mabel is Holding Her Own 


(Editor's note: Friends of Dr. Harris Taylor were greatly pleased to receive from him this 
year, as they did last year also, a delightful booklet with his Christmas and New Year’s greetings, 
and a verse for each month of the year. The following decked the page for February.) 


Sweet Mabel sent a valentine, 
As if I were a little boy. 

I’m full of years and she is nine. 
Sweet Mabel sent a valentine. 


I hugged this precious message, mine; 
In reading it, I laughed with joy. 
Sweet Mabel sent a valentine 
As if I were a little boy. 
—Harris TAYLOR. 
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Deaf-Blind Pupils at Perkins 


By Ints B. HALL 


(Continued from the January Vouita Review) 


John Heald 


RIENDS, I wish you could all meet 
H our boy, John Heald. He is one of 

the bravest, most patient characters 
it has been my pleasure to know. John 
waited for seventeen long years for an op- 
portunity. He could hear and see a very 
little when he first came to Perkins in April 
of 1937. His vocabulary consisted of a few 
disconnected words, which he could also 
spell. John could repeat the alphabet and 
could count, although the numbers had little 
meaning for him. He seemed literally 
starving for an education. 

Beginning when John was young, his 
family had had him tried in various schools 
and had expended large sums of money in 
behalf of his education, but to no avail. 
After a year or two in a school, John was 
dismissed with the statement to the par- 
ents “This is not the place for him.” They 
were even told that their son would never 
be able to learn. 

We rejoice that John finally came to us, 
for it is a pleasure to watch the change that 
Light, brought through learning, can make 
in a life. During these less than two years, 
John has grasped every opportunity to 
learn. He is adjusting himself very ac- 
ceptably to the cottage life with boys of the 
Upper School. He fully enjoys doing his 
share of the work, such as helping with 
the dishes, bedroom work, ete. 

In the shop, John has learned to cane a 
simple chair without help. He does wood- 
work, weaves rugs, table runners, bags, 
and chair sets with but little direction, and 
has done some pottery. 

John’s other schoolwork consists of Eng- 
lish (learning to express himself in sen- 
tences), arithmetic, spelling, reading, so- 
cial science, typewriting, and gym. In 
reading and writing Braille, he uses grade 
one and one-half. In his actual classwork 





JOHN HEALD, DEAF AND BLIND SINCE 

INFANCY, WAITED SEVENTEEN YEARS 

FOR AN OPPORTUNITY TO LEARN TO 
SPEAK AND READ AND WRITE 


in arithmetic, spelling, reading, and let- 
ter-writing, he is doing work of the fourth 
grade level. At Perkins, typewriting is 
not taught before the eighth grade, but 
John asked for it and it is one thing we 
could allow that was “like the other big 
boys.” (Mr. Feleciano tells me that John 
almost never makes a typographical er- 
ror.) 

We had to begin work, 
line, very cautiously. In consideration of 
John’s years, Mr. Jablonske had the sim- 
plest material put into Braille and bound 
so that the book would look like books 
the older boys used. It is our desire to 
protect the boy’s ego while helping him 
to build the right sort of foundation for 
all constructive habits. 

We give John the same opportunities 
for making new contacts or for enjoying 
new experiences as those given the older 
boys. In doing this, we find that he is 
realizing more and more his tremendous 
lack of general information. There are days 
when he becomes very sober. At such 


along every 
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times we know John must be thinking 
deeply from the questions which often fol- 
low, such as: “Why didn’t my mother and 
father know about the school a long time 
ago? I think I am like a baby. I can- 
not read very hard books the same as 
Earl reads. I’m eighteen years old and 
Earl is fifteen. He told me he is in the 
tenth grade. I think sure I am a baby. 
It is terrible.” 

It is good to be able to tell John that 
his parents did their best for him and 
that he is now learning very rapidly. 

John’s beautiful disposition and _ his 
ability to understand and to enjoy jokes 
are his real life savers. He enjoys many 
a hearty laugh these days, and the face 
which once carried the picture of despair 
now tells the story of light and hope. 

Last, but by no means least, I must give 
the Phipps Unit a very prominent place 
in this sketch of John, for it has been 
his ever-faithful, constant companion. He 
enjoys it for hours at a time, and it has 
more than doubled his range of hearing. 


Dovie Mae Yocum 


Dovie Mae Yocum of Silverton, Texas, 
lost her sight and hearing when she was 
eleven years of age. Think with me, if you 
can, what it must mean to one who has had 
the joys of full sight and of hearing to be 
suddenly and entirely cut off from the out- 
side world with no way of knowing what 
family and friends are trying to tell you! 

Dovie’s ingenuity helped to solve the 
problem in this way: When some person 
would touch her she would say, “If you 
are so and so, hit me. If you are not, hit 
me. If you want me to do this or that, 
hit me. If you mean you don’t want me 
to do it, hit me.” Thus she built up a 
means of contact. 

A year ago last October, at the age of 
fifteen, Dovie was made to understand that 
she was going to be taken on the train to 
school. She protested vehemently saying 
that “she didn’t care if she didn’t know 
nothin’,” and “she didn’t want to know 
nothin’.” Dovie gave no end of trouble on 
the train and when Mr. Allen, Superin- 
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DOVIE MAE YOCUM LOST SIGHT AND 
HEARING AT THE AGE OF _ ELEVEN. 
NOW, AT FIFTEEN, SHE IS LEARNING TO 
SEE WITH HER FINGERS AND IS BUILD. 
ING UP A NEW LIFE. IN SOME WAYS, 
HER PROBLEM OF ADJUSTMENT IS 
MORE DIFFICULT THAN THAT OF A 
CHILD WHO HAS NEVER SEEN NOR 
HEARD 


tendent of the Texas School for the Blind, 
and his wife were able to give Dovie into 
the care and keeping of Perkins they were 
not sorry. 

Dovie manifested the same sort of spirit 
when she met us as this displayed on the 
train. “Are yuh a school teacher? If 
yuh are, hit me—I don’t care if y’uh are a 
school teacher you’re a __.. » 
fool. I’m not goin’ to stay here, so’m not. 
I’m goin’ home, so—ah am, yes’m ah am. 
Fm goin’ home to see mah mother. I want 
t'uh see mah mother, don’t ah? Yes’m ah 
do.” We tried to love her a bit. “Get 
away from me. Let me alone. I'll kick 
the - _ out of y’uh.” 

Dovie retained this attitude for nearly a 
month. By this time she had begun to 
make things of value. Her hands were 
kept busy and she became more contented. 
We had very little trouble with Dovie after 
about two months. As Christmas time 
came near and Dovie was allowed to make 
something to send home for each member 
of the family, she seemed to forget her 
troubles. While dipping Christmas can- 
dles she simply beamed, and made sure 
that each minor detail of the process was 

(Continued on page 116) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


The following letters are excerpts from the “roundabouts” of the Volta Bureau’s Correspondence 
Club for Parents. This club was started late in 1933, with one group of mothers and fathers, 
in widely separated parts of the United States. There are now nine groups, of from seven to nine 
members each. The letters circulate continuously, coming back to the Volta Bureau on each round. 
They indicate conclusively the important part the parents of a deaf child play in his education. 


A Four-Year Old at School 
eh disappointment at not having 


Winifred home at Christmas was 

hard; but her brother was ill and 
we could not take the risk of having her 
exposed. Instead, I went to visit her school 
and spent four nights with her. I wouldn’t 
take anything for that trip, for I have a 
picture of her at school and know what she 
is doing every day. 

What thrilled me was that they made her 
understand I was coming. She seemed so 
happy to see me, and loved me and patted 
my face. My being there did not upset her 
schedule. She was always ready to go with 
the other children, and would even take 
her nap. I was amazed when I saw her in 
the classroom. She knows one hundred 
words well, in lip reading and silent read- 
ing, and quite a few of these she volunteers 
to say herself. I can’t always understand 
her, but the teacher does. She knows many 
commands given at the table—‘‘Wipe your 
mouth,” “drink your milk,” “pass the but- 
ter,” etc. 

She celebrated her fourth birthday while 
we were there and had a party. After din- 
ner we all went into the living room where 
all the gifts were, and she was so excited. 
As she opened each gift, she wanted to 
know whom it was from, and then she said 
“Thank you.” Then they brought in the 
cake and ice cream; and then the fun start- 
ed. They played games, and all the girls 
looked so sweet in their party dresses. 

I could see the way the children learned 
from the kind of life they lead there, and 
the teachers’ devotion to them. I said, “I 
couldn’t take her away. She’s learning so 
fast.” 

We had a teacher at home for her last 
summer, and hope we can have the same 
teacher again. When I packed to leave I 





wondered if I could go through with it. 
Winifred saw me pack my bags and get 
into the car. She told me good bye and did 
not cry. They made her understand that I 
would be back “after a while.” Those 
words already mean a lot to her, and what 
impressed me most was her understanding 
expression and her happy face. She has 
gained 8 lbs. and is the picture of health. 
Only it did break my heart when I saw how 
much she had grown up and changed. I 
realized that I didn’t have a baby any long- 
er. My brother went to the school to see 
her last week, and he was so happy over 
the progress she has made and was very 
proud of her. 

I want to thank you all for your interest 
in my problems and for your letters. 


—Mrs. W. K., N.C. 


Learning to Read 


Ormand is doing better in school all the 
time. He can say so many words now, and 
he will sit and look at an unfamiliar word 
in print and try to make it out and say it. 
A few days ago he brought home papers 
with phrases on them: “I know,” “I don’t 
know,” “I have a new cap,” “I have new 
shoes,” etc. When he comes to the word 
“know” or “knew,” he shakes his head at 
the “k” and then sometimes he'll look at 
me, and with an impish gleam in his eye he 
will pronounce the “k” just to tease me. I 
put these papers in a scrap book and now 
when we take him to relatives’ homes he 
will look at his book or write, and show off 
in that way instead of showing off by being 
naughty. He will ask for his daddy’s pen 
and some paper and will write the names of 
all the persons present. Of course, he isn’t 
an angel when we take him places. His 
teacher has very little trouble with him in 
the schoolroom now, but he still misbehaves 
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when we take him out. He is watching our 
lips more and more all the time, however. 

Mrs. P., I am glad you wrote about the 
change in Robert from what he was two 
years ago, especially in regard to his be- 
havior in stores when you take him down- 
town. I have wondered if it is always ad- 
visable to get the child something when he 
is taken to town. I have felt that it was 
spoiling him, but sometimes Ormand sets 
up such a howl when we don’t buy some- 
thing for him that I feel I never want to 
take him out again. His teacher has let him 
go across the street to the grocery store 
alone nearly every day this week, and he 
is very proud. He looks both ways each 
time before he crosses the street, she says. 
I am glad for him to have this responsi- 
bility, but I don’t believe I’d have the cour- 
age to let him go on his own here at home. 

His teacher can get him to do a great 
deal without any fuss that he won't do for 
me. He enjoys going through a little skat- 
ing scene they put on at school, and does 
well at it. He has watched some of the 
older ones practice skating for a program 
they are going to give. His daddy says he 
will buy himself and Ormand some ice 
skates soon and teach Ormand to skate. We 
took the children swimming several times 
last summer and they seem to enjoy it; so 
we hope we can begin to take them out 
more and all have good times together. I'll 
be so happy when we can take Ormand out 
and he will behave well all the time. 

Welcome to our group, Mrs. D. If you 
receive as much help and inspiration from 
the mothers as I have in the two years I 
have been a member, you will count it a 
privilege to be in it. I can’t be thankful 
enough for being in this group. I have read 
some letters from other groups, and they 
are fine, but I love every one of the wonder- 
ful women in this roundabout. They are 
always encouraging me and making helpful 
and tactful suggestions. 


—Mrs. M. K., Missouri. 


Companionship with the Adult Deaf 


I thought this time that the roundabout 
would never come, and when it finally did 
I am afraid I kept it longer than anyone. 
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The most interesting thing that has hap. 
pened to Charles lately has been the moy. 
ing to our neighborhood of a deaf man and 
woman who have two hearing children, 
girl sixteen and a boy thirteen. The asso. 
ciation is proving a very happy one for 
Charles. The parents do not speak, but 
they encourage Charles to keep on with his 
speech, and the children talk to him and of 
course have a better understanding and 
more sympathy for him than any friends 
he has had. It also seems to be very en 
couraging to Charles to know a deaf man 
who is earning a good living. He has never 
said so, but I can see now that he has had 
some doubts about his economic future. 

Charles recently made a visit to some 
cousins on a farm. It was the first time 
he had ever spent more than a few hour 
on a farm, and it was an entirely new and 
thrilling experience for him. He said he 
enjoyed it even more than camp, and he 
came home talking better than he did when 
he went away. His speech and voice are 
both improving, and he is developing more 
confidence in talking with strangers. His 
speech seems to be progressing faster than 
his lip reading. I can’t understand this, as 
he has alwavs been a natural lip reader, 
but I am afraid it is because he is being 
too closely associated with me and is de- 
pending on me too much. His father and 
I are planning some attractions at home 
for him and the young people in the neigh- 


‘borhood for the summer, and I am hoping 


for some good results to report in my nett 
letter. 

We are finishing the fifth grade this 
term. Reading is improving, but he is stil 
almost a grade behind. It is embarrassing 
to him not to be further advanced in school, 
but we have not found it possible to cover 
a grade thoroughly in less than a year and 
a half. We don’t leave anything until he 
understands it, and I am sure he has 4 
better understanding of the work that we 
have been over than I had when I was in 
his grade. I am hoping that by working 
on reading and language during the sum 
mer we shall be able to cover the entire 
sixth grade next year. 

We are progressing some with the heat: 
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ing aid, though slowly. We are using sen- 
tences now, and he identifies the sentence 
by the one or two words that he knows. 


Mrs. E. B., Texas. 


Phrasing and Rhythm 


I kept the letters a week, reading and re- 
reading them. Mrs. B., you are working 
constructively with Charles in his ear work, 
and I think he should learn to recognize 
words more quickly by the method you are 
using. I started Sturdy very similarly, but 
he was bored until we began the type of 
work we do now. Our time is so limited; 
early in the morning before school, between 
school and dinner in the evening. He goes 
to night school three times a week. But he 
is improving and can wear the hearing aid 
indefinitely now. He likes to wear it when 
he talks to me, but he is still confused when 
several persons are talking. 

I understand the “periods of poor re- 
sponse” you mentioned, for we went 
through that stage, too. The construction 
of the ear is so intricate that it takes time 
for it to strengthen after a long period of 
disuse. One thing I notice with Sturdy, a 
cold does not interfere with his hearing 
now as it used to do. 

You mention phrasing, rhythm, etc. We 
still work on the grouping of words. I 
write out phrases, using a system of mark- 
ing to show emphasis and rhythm, writing 
the accented syllables larger. I also beat 
time, just as the conductor of an orchestra 
does. 

I write phrases continuously, joining 
words together, writing them as a unit when 
they are pronounced with a continuous 
emission of breath. 

Give me that becomes givemethat.* 

How do you do is howdoyoudo. 

One consonant may glide into another as 
in the following: 

Pleasesend (the same position is held for 


; *EDITOR’S Nore: This rendition in type does not do 
justice to the method which this ingenious mother 
worked out of indicating in handwriting, with certain 
markings, the proper rhythm of speech. She was able 
to show very plainly, in her own way, how final and 
Mitial consonants are run together on a single emis- 
sion of breath. 
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both the final and the initial consonant). 

Lookatthem (K is a breath stop. T in at 
is a breath stop, with the T gliding into the 
th. K is a breath stop with at at its heels. 

Withit (Glide). 

Go-on (Hold the o and continue into on. 

Take care of; beat time; I want to; stop, 
please. In each of these, the final consonant 
of one word is followed by the same initial 
consonant in the next word. 

I write takecareof, then takarof, to show 
that the first half of the K is a breath stop 
and the last half of it is a breath expulsion, 
with no break between them. The same 
position takes care of both the breath stop 
and the initial consonant. 

In a phrase like / want her, the breath 
stop 7 must be held until the A in her is 
begun. It is like going upstairs. One foot 
does not leave a step until the other is ready 
to tread on the one above it. Take this for 
what it is worth. It is my own idea. 

By the time Charles is ready to hear sen- 
tences, he will be able to phrase by thought, 
and rhythm will become natural. Deep 
breathing is very important in getting sus- 
tained tone. In addition, the floating chin 
and the tongue to the teeth, as Mrs. Wood- 
burn suggests, will help tremendously. 

I think Charles’ written work is very 
good. I carry on a correspondence with 
some of my nieces and nephews in grades 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 9; and I think Charles 
compares quite favorably with his grade. 


A Young Sculptor 


I appreciate the interest you have all 
shown in Sturdy’s work. I will put in a 
picture of his Aphrodite and Adonis for 
you to have an idea as to how it looks. It 
was accepted for the exhibition, and it will 
be in the catalog. His teacher says it is a 
marvelous piece of workmanship. The head 
of the sculpture department asked us last 
year to let him have Sturdy one more year 
and then he promised to place him with a 
sculptor in New York as a workman. He 
thinks that after another year Sturdy should 
study under some great sculptor and he 
suggests Carl Milles. 

Mrs. L. M., Missouri. 
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A Child Who Is Being “Pushed” 


I am teaching J. D. again this summer. 
During the past winter, with the outside 
tutoring in addition to the help of her hear- 
ing device, she had gained about two years 
in comprehension and vocabulary. But she 
still should not be entering the fifth grade. 
She is to “sit in” the fifth grade room 
again. She could have been really ready 
for the fifth grade if she had remained in 
the fourth grade last year; but her ad- 
vancement last winter has surprised me so 
much that perhaps she will do more than 
is expected this time, too. Her history les- 
sons have to be condensed and simplified 
and made into simple stories in order to 
reach her. It is an example of a deaf child 
being in a grade too advanced for her. 

Charles will profit many times, Mrs. B., 
by giving himself the time he needs. When 
he reaches manhood he will have reason to 
be thankful that he took the time he needed 
to learn fundamentals properly. It hurts 
me all through to see a child crowded as J. 
is and as a woman she will suffer for it. 

But please, Mrs. B., tell me how you man- 
age to conciliate him in the matter. My 
heart has ached for two big boys I have 
had who have literally bathed and rocked 
their little sisters and brothers when the 
latter were babies, only now to be faced 
with being in lower grades than the little 
brothers and sisters. I have expounded to 
them the fact that they cannot expect to 
go ahead at the speed they otherwise could 
if they were not handicapped. And all the 
time I hated saying that to them. I do not 
like to make them feel that they are differ- 
ent from others; and on the other hand I 
do not like to inculcate the habit of ex- 
pecting others to favor them because they 
are handicapped. It is certainly a delicate 
problem. 


Mrs. E. W., Arizona,—a teacher. 


Don’t Let the Child Feel Left Out 


I like your scrapbook idea, Mrs. K., for 
Ormand’s papers. We have kept all of 
Robert’s, and I will get them together as 
you have. I, too, continue to have small 
annoyances from Robert, especially at the 
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table when there are guests. It is only the 
craving for attention. If we are busy chat. 
ting, he feels left out, and is apt to call at. 
tention to himself, though I always try to 
speak to him several times during the 
course of a meal and talk about something 
that interests him. Think how we would 
feel, sitting at a table through a meal with. 
out a chance to share in the ideas or the 
conversation. Our own thoughts become 
monotonous at times unless we can share 
them with others. I think, Mrs. K., that 
when Ormand is naughty in company it is 
from this same desire to express himself 
and have some attention. 

I don’t always let Robert buy something 
for himself in the stores. Often he shares 
in the family purchases by paying the 
money for something and carrying the 
package. If you let Ormand buy something 
for himself for a time he will gradually ad- 
just himself to the idea of general purchas- 
ing. It need only be one stick of gum or 
one cream peppermint or a pair of socks. 
If he is allowed to do it himself, he will be- 
come interested and learn to look forward 
to shopping. I would keep on taking him 
shopping, regardless of howls and “what 
people think.” We learn only by doing, 
and that is particularly true of a deaf child. 

We have found a teacher for Robert for 
the summer. She is the first grade teacher 
and primary supervisor at the state school. 
She is giving Robert three hours a day five 
days a week. Lessons are at the school, and 
are chiefly speech, though he has rest peri- 
ods of handwork and lip reading. She has 
been able to teach some vowels with the 
hearing aid. She considers Robert excep- 
tionally well prepared, and has accom- 
plished in half the time the work she gives 
her entering class in the fall. His lip read- 
ing vocabulary is unusual, and his hand- 
work is very neat and exact. He does not 
care for crayon coloring; but just now they 
are weaving in different colors. I look for- 
ward to having his school work go forward 
rapidly in the fall with this background. 

Since he is working at school very hard 
in the mornings, I am not doing as much 
at home as we did. I got some of the read- 
ers reviewed in the Votta Review, “We 
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See,” and “Sunshine and Rain,” also “Be- 
fore We Read,” “Dick and Jane,” and the 
Elson primer. Robert adores looking at all 
the pictures, studying out the situations, but 
the book we work on is “Before We Read.” 
That is a wonderful approach to reading for 
a deaf child, and I have no trouble getting 
Robert to do the work. The more compli- 
cated it is, the greater his pleasure in work- 
ing it out. His power of discrimination is 
keen, and the pages devoted to omissions 
and reversals are just what he likes best. 


Mrs. D. P., Utah. 


A Hard of Hearing Five-Year-Old 


Bobby was beginning to talk like any 
baby does, but when he was fifteen months 
old he had whooping cough which, we have 
since found out, left him very hard of 
hearing. He was not so very sick, but the 
doctors have since learned that blood ves- 
sels were ruptured at that time. We noticed 
that Bobby had ceased to say the few words 
he had learned, and did not seem to learn 
any new ones, but the doctors seemed to 
find no reason for his not talking; they 
told us he was young and probably just 
slow. I tried to be patient, but I felt sure 
he did not hear; and when, the first of 
this year, we took him to Rochester, we 
were told that there was no possibility of 
his hearing ever improving. 

Our big problem now is to know what to 
do about sending him to school. He has 
some hearing, and has learned to say about 
fifty words. He lip reads those and other 
words. About two weeks ago we purchased 
a hearing aid for him, and he does seem to 
hear with it; also he seems to hear more 
without it than he did before he began 
using it. Of course, we use it only a few 
minutes at a time. He likes to listen to 
music on the radio, and has a very good 
sense of rhythm. I should like to have 
suggestions for using his hearing aid. 

Mrs. M. D., South Dakota. 
Answer: 

It is evident, Mrs. D., that Bobby has 
considerable hearing which can be utilized 
to great advantage in increasing his vo- 
cabulary. Take him on your lap and show 
him a picture book, talking to him about 
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the pictures, and reading the rhymes. It 
will help if you do this in front of a good- 
sized mirror, a stationary mirror that you 
will not have to hold. Then Bobby can 
listen to you and look at your mouth in the 
mirror at the same time. By doing this in 
such a way as to interest him, you can get 
him to recognize a word by its sound at the 
same time he is learning to read it from the 
lips, and, with the printed word at hand, 
he may even be able to associate print 
with the sound of the spoken word. 

In another roundabout, a mother spoke 
of concealing the hearing aid in a toy tele- 
phone. The child liked to play telephone, 
and actually began to listen unconsciously, 
although she had objected to the hearing 
aid until it was presented in this way. You 
might try this plan with Bobby. If he be- 
comes accustomed to the instrument and his 
vocabulary continues to grow, he may be 
able, with some outside help and with spe- 
cial work in speech, to attend school for at 
least a year or two with normally hearing 
children. Whether this is feasible or not 
depends on his school progress and his 
speech; but it is worth trying. 


A Six Year Old’s Vocabulary 


The roundabout came the same day my 
little girl came home from school. I have 
spent all my time lately getting acquainted 
with her. It takes time to make adjustments 
and to help her over the spells of loneliness 
for her schoolmates. I will put in a record 
of her year’s work. She is six now, and has 
the following vocabulary: 

The words below she recognizes in pic- 
tures. She can call all the objects by name, 
saying the word correctly, recognizes the 
written form of the word, and can write all 
the words from dictation except the names 


of foods: 


a baby a boat Z00 

a girl a doll bears 

a boy a house an elephant 
a woman a wagon a knife 

a man a flower a fork 

a cowboy a tree a spoon 

a gun a cat a plate 

a fan a dog a glass 

a box a mouse a bowl 


(Continued on page 125) 
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The Volta Reviey 


Dr. Bell’s Great-Grandson 


Will Present the Golden Birthday Book 


Gilbert Grosvenor when somebody 

asked him where the picture on this 
page was taken, “and I was holding a piece 
of another star in my hand.” 

Gilbert’s great-grandfather, Alexander 
Graham Bell, was one of the trustees of the 
His grandfather. 
for whom he is named, is the President of 
the National Geographic Society. All of 
this may explain why the photographer was 
permitted to take such liberties with one of 
the giant meteors in the National Museum’s 


| WAS sitting in a star,” said little 


Smithsonian Institution. 


valuable collection. 

When you see Gilbert on the 19th of next 
June, he may be holding out his hand in 
much this same manner, but he will have 
in it something far more important to mem- 
bers of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
than an astronomical relic. He is to pre- 





sent the Golden Birthday Book to the Asso. 
ciation—and it is to be received by the 
Honorary President, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 
Even if you had not already been planning 
to go to the Summer Meeting in Providence, 
June 17-21, this would make you decide to 
attend, wouldn't it? 

All readers of the Votta Review know 
about the Golden Birthday Book—the bean- 
tiful blue-bound volume that was given to 
the Volta Bureau in honor of the two gold- 
en birthdays that are to be celebrated at the 
Summer Meeting. It was presented, you 
remember, by a friend who wrote that, but 
for the information and guidance given by 
the Volta Bureau, the life of a member of 
her family would have been seriously 
blighted. “I should like to contribute to a 
birthday appreciation gift for the Bureau,” 
she said, “in an effort to repay it for some 


(Continued on page 124) 








By courtesy of the National Geographic Society 


GILBERT GROSVENOR “SITTING IN A STAR” AT THE U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM 
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Birthday Contributors—Through January 18, 1940 


K. H. Aber 

Victoria Abelardo 

Marcia Lee Ackley 
Catharine D. Adams 

Melda E. Alber 

Sophia Alcorn 

Amplivox, Ltd. (England) 
Beda L. Anderson 

Susan B. Arnold 

Franz L. Ascher 

La Moyne Ascher 

Florence D. Ayers 

Dorothy L. Bachman 

Ruth Bailey 

Mary F. Ballenger 

Bibiana V. Barlahan 

Mary Grey Barron 

Ruth Bartlett 

Margaret C. Bauman 
Doris J. Bedford (Canada) 
Josephine Bennett 

Elsie Bensing 

Elizabeth Benson 

Anne B. Berkeley 

Amelia E. Berry 

Louise Berry 

Eleanor L. Bird 

Mable N. Blake (Canada) 
Margaret Bodycomb 
Alfred L. Brown 

Mrs. Florence A. Browne 
M. Ethel Bruce 

Martha E. Bruhn 

May E. Bryne 

Edith Buell 

Mrs. Edith Burbank 
Mabel M. Campbell (Canada) 
Mr. & Mrs. John L. Caple 
Mrs. Theodore Chamberlin 
Katharine Chrisman 
Jeannette J. Christmas 
Mrs. Michael W. Clarken 
Gay Clifton 

George E. Coleman 

Julien H. Collins 

Gladys M. Conner 

W. 0. Connor 

Louise E. Cornell 

Ella W. Crile 

Mrs. Irene Cronkhite 
John Yale Crouter 

Helen I. Cryder 

L. Valido Dagdagan 

Alice H. Damon 

Elizabeth Daniel 

Virginia H. Davenport 
Everett H. Davies 

Rachel Dawes Davies 
Charlotte E. Denison 

N. C. Dentice (New Zealand) 
Marion A. Des Champs 
Louis Di Carlo 

Katherine A. Donnelly 
Helen G. Doremus 

Frank M. Driggs 


Mary Dugane 
Evelina Dunbar 
Arthur H. Ehlert 
Leonard Elstad 
Grace D. Ely 
Elizabeth H. Eylers 
Minnie B. Fabregas 
A. Farrar (England) 
Ralph W. Farrar 
Katherine R. Feeley 
John A. Ferrall 
Edith Fitzgerald 
Catherine Ford (Canada) 
T. C. Forrester 
Bertha M. Foss 
Ruth M. Fowler 
Helen Fox 

Mrs. Thomas F. Fox 
Merle E. Frampton 
Alice B. Francis 
Helen Gerst Francis 
Henrietta Francis 
Phyllis Freck 
Irving Fusfeld 
Helen F. Gardner 
Sara Dunn Gardner 
Marion W. Gare 
Anthony E. Geraci 
Josephine Gillespie 
Elinor M. Goldfarb 
Anne Gordon 

Anna Gose 

Dorothy Graef 
June Grandia 
Mabel H. Gray 
Mrs. R. E. Green 
Ciwa Griffiths 
Mildred A. Groht 
Elbert A. Gruver 
Percival Hall 
Annie Halsall 
Elizabeth Hammond 


Elizabeth Hanzelick 
Hattie Harrell 

J. R. Harrison (Scotland) 
Mary J. Harvey 
Viola Harwood 
Gertrude Hatfield 
Ruth Hayes 

Harold Hays, M.D. 
Lula Belle Highsmith 
Julia F. Hilditch 
Nora Hisey 
Albertine Hoeffler 
Sig Hoenig 
Catherine A. Hood 
Clarence V. Hudgins 
Evelyn Humphreys 
Ebba Olson Hunt 

J. Franklin Hunt 
Mrs. Anna C. Hurd 
Walter H. Huth 
Edmisten W. Iles 
Ruth M. Tles 

N. Emilie Ilson 
Edwin W. Irwin 
Mrs. James F. Jackson 
Olive M. Jaques 
Irma Johnson 

Anne M. Jones 
Ralph W. Jones 
Anne L. Joyce 
Emma Kellogg 

Mrs. S. S. Kelly 
Edith F. Kendall 
Mildred Kennedy 
Alice Kent 
Margaret S. Kent 
Mabel M. King 
Cora Elsie Kinzie 
Thomas Kline 
Josephine C. Knight 
Alice Knowles 


Dorothy E. Kohlman 











GOLDEN BIRTHDAYS 


The Volta Bureau—June 27, 1937 
| The American Association—August 26, 1940 


“It is not the coin I give you that counts, but 
the warmth that it carries with it from my hand.” 


Please detach this slip, fill in the blank on the 
other side, and send it with your check. No 
amount is too small to give—or too large! 
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Esther D. Krallman 

Lois F. Kramer 

Margaret Laird 

Raymundo V. Lamug 

Archie F. Leard (Canada) 

Elizabeth H. Lea 

John J. Lee 

Louise Wilson Lee (Hawaii) 

Bessie N. Leonard 

Louis I. Levistein 

Lucie M. Lewin 

D. Ellis Lit 

Elvira Llanes 

Marie Lloyd 

Mildred J. Lloyd 

Alta M. Lux 

Jean F. Macdonald (Canada) 

Nellie V. MacDonald (Canada) 

A. C. Manning 

Musa Marbut 

Pauline Mathie 

Margaret McAyeal 

Mrs. Irene McCormick 

Nettie McDaniel 

Clayton L. McLaughlin 

Helen McMurrich (Canada) 

Arthur Meacham 

Irene Middleton (Canada) 

Ada R. Miller 

Anne Small Miller 

Arah Harriet Miller 

Lenna Bryant Miller 

Linda K. Miller 

Mabel F. Miller 

Marjorie B. Miller 

S. D. Mishra (India) 

Harriet Montague 

Monumental Printing Company 

Lucile M. Moore 

Dorothy M. Morris 

Wilhelmina Mulfinger 

Anna Murphy 

Margaret Murphy 

Ethel D. Murray 

Yawaragi Nagai (Japan) 

National Engraving Company 

Dr. James Hardie Neil (New 
Zealand) 


Mrs. Louise Morgenstern Neu- 


schutz 
Mary C. New 
Dr. & Mrs. Horace Newhart 
Neil Nichol 
Marion B. Nickel 
Mrs. James F. Norris 
Helen Northrup 
Louise Stuart Nowlin 
Mr. & Mrs. F. C. Numbers, Jr. 
Mary E. Numbers 
Mary I. O’Brien 
Clarence D. O’Connor 
Evangeline C. O’Hara 
Mildred E. O’Neal 
Sadie I. Owens 
Mr. and Mrs. Selwyn Oxley 
(England) 
Livingston Patton 
Ruth Paxson 
Anna B. Peck 
Grace E. Peck 
Agnes G. Peterson 
Mrs. Marie Petigrow 
Mary Huntington Pew 
Pirnoya Pitanga 
Mrs. H. T. Poore 
Alvin E. Pope 
Lenora E. Porter 
Mrs. Nathan Todd Porter, Jr. 
Mary B. Probyn 
Mrs. J. Worthen Proctor 
Maggie Neel Proctor 
Josephine Quinn 
Edith H. Radcliffe 
Mary Frances Ragin 
Mrs. Carl E. Rankin 
Rhoda M. Ressler 
Katharine B. Rice 
Beatrice Rierdon (Canada) 
Lyman B. Robinson 
Dr. Hugh Grant Rowell 
Henrietta Ruthven 
Mr. & Mrs. Arthur J. Ryan 
Alma L. Ryder 
St. Mary’s School for the Deaf 
Mrs. William A. Saks 
Estelle E. Samuelson 
Julia W. Savage 








VoLTA Bureau, 


1537 35th Street, N. W., 
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Beatrice Schaffer 

Mrs. F. W. Schiller (Cuba) 
Alice Schilling 

Pauline Schmidt 

Lucille D. Schoolfield 
Dorothy Schultz 

Helen Scriver 

Inez Serumgard 

C. J. Settles 

Girlue Wild Sincell 
Sister M. Gerard, M. H. 
Sister M. Sylvania, C. S. J. 
Sister Mary Virginia 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
Mr. & Mrs. M. M. Slotnick 
Mrs. Mathilda W. Smith 
Mrs. Hans Sorenson 
Mildred B. Stanton 
Anna L. Staples 

A. L: - Gitar 

J. Lyman Steed 

R. Moore Stelle 

Stella M. Stephens 

Mrs. Tikvah Sterne 

R. H. Stetson 

Mary Anne Stevens 
Helen H. Still 

Charles G. Stott & Company 
Alice Streng 

Elmer E. Strong 

Ora Swartwood 

Harris Taylor 

Ruth M. Taylor 

May C. Templeman 
Harriet M. Thompson 
Eugenia Thornton 
Josephine B. Timberlake 
Mary Timoney 

Russell Triebert 

Erin Tubbs 

Helen E. Tucker 

Walter J. Tucker 
Richard Thorpe Turner 
Louise Upham 

Mrs. W. J. Upton 
Gertrude Van Adestine 
Mary R. Van Nest 
Margaret Mary Walsh 
Ethel Warfield 

Florence Warner 

Helen D. Watrous 

Mrs. Ruth K. Webb 
Mrs. Samuel Weil 
Katherine R. West 

Irene Westfall 

Clara H. Weston 
Adelaide P. Wheeler 
Bessie L. Whitaker 
Rachel M. Wilcox 
Elizabeth K. Williams 
Ellen Gifford Williams 
Katharine Williams 

Ida H. Wilson 

Maud Wimbish 

Pauline K. Winkler 
Matie E. Winston 
Elizabeth Witherspoon 
Johnita Work 

Mrs. Margaret Work 
Elizabeth W. Wriggle 
June Yale 

Madeleine Carter Young 
Mr. & Mrs. J. D. Zellerbach 
Clara M. Ziegler 

Elinor C. Zimmerman 
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wasnt Teachers of Lip Reading “== 


Alabama 
Birmingham 
Miss MAUMEE RosBERTS 
1024 South 23rd Street 
Phone: 7-6395 


California 


Alameda 

Mrs. Grace T. WEDEMEYER 
1558 Santa Clara Avenue 
Phone: Alameda 6583-J 
Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 
Beverly Hills 

Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore 
519 N. Elm Drive 

Phone: OXford 5644 
Chico 

Miss Hattie L. WiLLiAMs 
193 E. First Ave. 

El Centro 

Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
561 So. 10th Street 
Pasadena 

Miss Lucy Etta CAsE 
Hotel Green 

San Francisco 

Miss HitpA MArIe ForscRENE 
1443 Irving Street 
Phone: Montrose 3566 
Miss Kate Morpuy 
2975 Clay Street 

Phone: West 3800 

San Jose 

Mrs. Lituian C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 

Phone: Col. 165-W 

San Mateo 

Mrs. Fern NELSON 

P. 0. Box 366 

Phone: Belmont 461 


Colorado 
Denver 


Mrs. Matuitpa W. SMITH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Connecticut 

West Hartford 

Miss EvetinA DUNBAR 

691 Farmington Avenue 
Delaware 

Wilmington 

Miss Atice PooLe 

1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 
Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
NOrth 1874 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 

Mrs. Epna W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 
Phone: 44-404 


Georgia 
Atlanta 
Miss ELIzABETH KNOWLES 


1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 


Augusta 


Mrs. St. Jutren CuLLtum 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 252 


Illinois 


Chicago 

Mrs. L. A. MONncRIEF 

Hotel Hays, 64th St. and Uni- 
versity Avenue 

Phone: Hyde Park 4400 

Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 

1607 Auditorium Building 


Indiana 


Indianapolis 

Mrs. Georce B. KATZENBERGER 
1415 North La Salle Street 
Phone: Cherry 7360-W 

Miss Loutse Papou 

150 N. Meridian Street 
Phone: Irvington 1861 


Kansas 
Topeka 
Miss Atta M. Lux 


1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Kentucky 


Lexington 
Miss JANE KENNON ScotTT 
732 Bullock Avenue 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

New ENcLAND ScHoot oF Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 


Cambridge 

Mrs. J. Nasu Ives 

1 Chauncy Street 
Phone: Trowbridge 5179 


Newtonville 

Mrs. A. E. Hunt 

51 Page Road 

Phone: West Newton 0062 


Springfield 
Miss Epita F. KENDALL 


60 Temple Street 
Phone: 2-0833 


W orcester 

Miss Grace LANGDON BELLows 
442 Day Bldg., 4 Walnut St. 
Mrs. ArtHuR J. Younc 

61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ann Arbor 

Miss Bessie L. WHITAKER 
1030 E. Huron Street 
Phone: 7731 


Detroit 

Miss Etuet M. Cosy 
50 Charlotte Street 
Phone: CHerry 7316 


Y psilanti 
Miss ANNE M. BuNGcER 
712 Washtenaw Avenue 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. LinpQutist 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. WiLii1AM F. Pascoe 
4845 France Ave., S. 


St. Paul 

Miss Mata S. WESTERMAN 
908 Grand Avenue 
Phone: Garfield 3171 


Missouri 


St. Louis 

Miss Syst FRANKENTHAL 
5355 Pershing Avenue 
Phone: FOrest 8805 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NitcH1e 
Parkedge Apt. Hotel 
4907 West Pine Blvd. 
Phone: Rosedale 7764 
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Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


Nebraska 


Grand Island 


Miss LILLIAN JOHNSON 
210 East 6th Street 
Phone: 1413-J 


New Jersey 
Jersey City 
Mrs. HELEN N. WEIss 
247 Harrison Avenue 


Phone: Bergen 3-2160-R 


Newark 

Miss FLorence E. HUTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Tenafly 

Mrs. IRENE B. Younc 

20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 
Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcuerite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Katonah 


Miss EtuHet J. TuRLEY 
Phone: Katonah 171 


Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 
Miss Minnie B. FABREGAS 
2220 Forest Avenue 

Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


Mt. Vernon 
Miss Respecca A. McKEon 


114 Elm Avenue 
Phone: Hillcrest 4227-R 


New York City 


Miss KATHRYN ALLING 
Miss PAuLine RALu 
342 Madison Avenue 


Miss Etuet A. Lewis 
362 East 10th Street 
Phone: Gramercy 7-9238 


Mr. FRANK A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 


Miss JANE B. WALKER 
Women’s University Club 
Hotel Biltmore 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss Marcaret DuNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 


Miss ExuizasetH G. DELANY 
445 South Warren Street 
Phone: 5-8061 


Utica 

Miss IRENE PuRCELL 
135 Harding Place 
Phone: 2-8746 


Ohio 
Columbus 


‘Miss Marie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City 


Miss Maser V. MITCHELL 
943 N. E. 16th Street 
Phone: 8-5897 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


Miss Marte L. SLack 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


South Carolina 
Columbia 
Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 
Greenville 


Miss Vircrn1A NEVILLE 
417 East North Street 


Tennessee 


Knoxville 


Mrs. Marcaret L. WASHINGTON 


South College 
Phone: 3-1712 


Nashville 


Miss Mary Lou TALLMAN 
2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 


Texas 


Austin 

Mrs. Max BICKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 

Miss Louise HILLYER 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Houston 

Mrs. Lucitte P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: Jackson 2-3562 


Utah 


Salt Lake City 

Miss Estuer H. Rees 

745 S. Sth St., East 

Phone: HY 1129 
Virginia 

Lynchburg 

Miss JANIE KINNIER 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 

Miss Louise Now tin 


Shelmore Apartments 
Phone: 1220-J 


Richmond 

Miss ELIzABETH WITHERSPOON 
3400 Brook Road 

Phone: 4-4711 


Washington 
Seattle 
Miss Minnie M. JoHNSON 
1901 North 37th Street 
Phone: Melrose 4734 
Spokane 
Mrs. Mitprep E. StumpF 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 
Romney 


Mrs. Littan L. Cuurcu 
Box 73 


CANADA 


Manitoba 
Winnipeg 
Miss Ora M. Forster 
336 Oxford Street 
Phone: 401-803 


Quebec 
Montreal 
Miss Marcaret J. WorCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








Rehabilitation of the Hard of Hearing* 


By Iba P. Linpquist 


makes Hosea say: 


“That’s the old Amerikin idee 


To make a man a Man and let him be.” 


[: the last of the Bigelow Papers, Lowell 


As I reread those words it seems to me 
that they sum up in a nutshell the aim of 
all rehabilitation work. Consulting my 
old friend the dictionary, I find this simple 
definition of rehabilitation: a restoration 
to a former state or good condition. 

Rehabilitation implies then a loss or set- 
back, a disadvantage or handicap. Some- 
thing has happened to the man to make 
him less a man. The loss must be made 
good in some way and compensations must 
be found to offset the handicap. And if, in 
the process, “man” spelled with a small m 
can be transformed into “Man” spelled 
with a capital, as Lowell puts it—so much 
the better! 

Whenever the handicap is any marked 
degree of deafness, the need of rehabilita- 
tion or restoration to normalcy, is acute. 
This is partly due to the peculiar psychol- 
ogy of deafness. Anyone who has had per- 
sonal experience of the tragedy of loss of 
hearing, or who has worked with hard-of- 
hearing adults, has ample proof of the 
truth of this assertion. Inability to hear 
ordinary conversation isolates one; shuts 
one off from his fellow man as effectively 
as would a stone wall. 


They All Preferred Isolation 


I'd like to quote the exact words of some 
of my pupils to illustrate this point. One 
of them wrote, “When I became fully aware 
of my growing deafness I turned into a 





*An address delivered at the Minnesota State Con- 
cette of Social Work, St. Paul, Minn., May 8, 
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resentful, despondent, and suspicious per- 
son, afraid to meet anyone, even my best 
friends. I seemed to receive most content- 
ment by remaining within the four walls 
of my home doing the menial tasks about 
the house.” 

Another says, “I was an enemy to my- 
self, and a discouraged woman. Not only 
because my ears were deaf, but my speech 
was becoming defective, also my mind. I 
had given up my church friends, and every- 
thing, because I could not hear them, and 
because of the fear of not answering them 
right, and of being laughed at! It had hap- 
pened so many, many times; and how it 
had hurt!” 

One pupil said she had often wished she 
lived on a desert island—alone—so that no 
one would be inconvenienced by her ina- 
bility to hear. 

Those who acquired hearing impairment 
in childhood all lament the lack of lip 
reading instruction in the early years. Both 
teachers and schoolmates, lacking under- 
standing and imagination, made them feel 
they were “dull” and “different.” They 
were constantly left out of the games and 
recreational sports which they needed so 
sorely. 

Transfer this difficulty in making social 
contacts into the world of business, and 
it is readily seen how deafness complicates 
the problem of employment. Deafened 
employees find themselves greatly restrict- 
ed. When times are hard they are among 
the first to lose their jobs. They are con- 
stantly being discriminated against when 
it comes to promotions or salary increases. 
A deafened employer became so discour- 
aged that he said he dreaded seeing a 
customer enter his plumber’s shop, and was 
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on the point of giving up his business alto- 
gether. One thoughtful student, a gradu- 
ate of the Minnesota School of Forestry, 
who had won a scholarship at Yale, 
summed it up this way: “The effects of 
deafness on the mind and life of the person 
so affected are often of more serious and 
disastrous consequences than the affliction 
itself.” 

So here we have a fairly large group 
of dull-eared men and women who feel iso- 
lated, rebellious, discouraged, self con- 
scious, inferior, and unhappy. Do they need 
rehabilitation—a restoration to normalcy? 
They most certainly do! But how bring 
about this desirable change? 


The First Change Must Be Within 


The process must be twofold. The first 
is a change of spirit within the deafened 
person himself. He must swallow his over- 
weening pride and admit his deafness. He 
fools only himself when he pretends to un- 
derstand what is said to him, though his 
mind has registered nothing. He must get 
over his hyper-sensitiveness and accept his 
handicap without shame. Gradually he will 
acquire a new attitude toward his deafness. 
He will begin to realize it is just another 
obstacle to be overcome; a challenge to 
prove the stuff that’s in him. It will dawn 
on him that the world is not against him 
as he formerly thought; that when he tries 
to help himself, others will respect him and 
help him as much as lies in their power. 

Having come thus far, he will be ready 
for the second step—one outside himself. 
He will either purchase a hearing aid, if 
one can be found to meet his need, or 
begin the study of lip reading, or both! 

The former is the easier way out. For 
those who are too busy to devote consider- 
able time to study; for those who need 
immediate help on account of the daily 
demands of business; for students who 
must attend classes where note-taking is 
a necessity; for the elderly who find con- 
centrated mental effort too exhausting; 
and for those who are financially inde- 
pendent but crave social contacts; for 
all of these, a good hearing aid answers 
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the purpose. It restores them to their 
former state. In these days of bone-con. 
duction instruments and marvelous jm. 
provement in general mechanism, the per. 
centage of those who can be benefited by 
the use of an earphone is steadily increas. 
ing. 

But sometimes earphones fail. With 
certain types of deafness they afford little 
help. And when a person has lost all hear. 
ing, they are of no avail. Then lip-read. 
ing is the last and sole resort. However, 
neither a hearing aid nor lip reading is a 
perfect substitute for good ears! The for. 
mer fails when the battery runs down, and 
the latter when the back is turned or the 
light is poor or speech is slovenly. 


Lip Reading Is Not a Miracle 


For twenty years I have been fighting 
the popular, but mistaken, notion that lip 
reading can be acquired in some miracu- 
lous way by a six-weeks’ course of private 
lessons, with little or no home study; or 
by attending class once a week for two or 
three school-years, and resorting to shout- 
ing or earphones the minute the class ses- 
sion ends! 

Lip reading is an art. Success or fail- 
ure in an art cannot be predicted. The 
mastery of an art requires years of pa- 
tient and persevering practice. I once 
asked a man whom I saw turning the leg 
of a table on a lathe in a furniture fac- 
tory, how long it took him to learn his 
trade. “Two years,” he replied. And 
Paderewski, at the age of 78, still prac- 
tices his six hours a day on the piano! 
Two years for a trade; a lifetime for mu- 
sic; and only a few weeks for lip reading; 
yet lip reading once acquired may literally 
make a life over. 


By Products of Lip Reading 


They tell us that the meat-packing 
houses of Chicago receive as much value 
from the by-products of their business as 
they do from the sale of the meat itself. 
From twenty years’ experience it has been 
my observation that the same is true of 


the by-products of lip reading. I find that 
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my pupils agree with me. Will you listen 
to their own words? 


“I am more observing and mentally alert.” 
“| have gained a new outlook on life.” 
“My self confidence has been restored.” 

“The study has given me a great deal of the 
education I missed as a girl.” 

“It is giving me a second education.” 

“Attending class was the turning point to a 
happier and more complete existence for me— 
the silver lining to the cloud that shadowed near- 
ly my entire life has proved to be the stimu- 
lating study of lip reading.” 

“l watch my speech more carefully now.” 

“I'm less self-conscious; feel less nerve strain.” 

“I have learned to have faith in myself—more 
courage—and to overcome my worst enemy, fear.” 

“I am more calm, more trusting, cheerful and 
happy.” 

“Lip reading has opened the door to friend- 
ships that had been denied me before.” 

“It gives you a chance to take your place in 
life with others.” 

“It gives you a sense of feeling that you are 
up with other people—not out of it.” These last 
were the words of a young man of 22. The 
very same words were used by a white-haired man 
of 63 in talking to a newspaper reporter. He 
concluded the interview with a smile and the 
statement: “It’s a fine world, isn’t it? Espe- 
cially with lip reading. That’s the greatest thing 
in the world.” 


What About Bread and Butter? 


But what of the bread-and-butter side? 
The use of a hearing aid or lip reading 
has enabled many a person to keep his old 
job, which would have been impossible if 
dull ears were unaided. 

What can a hard-of-hearing person do, 
I am often asked? The question might bet- 
ter be, “What can he not do?” The list 
of jobs in which the hard of hearing are 
engaged is too long to repeat. It is true 
that, oftentimes, adjustments must be made. 
Librarians become cataloguers; stenog- 
raphers confine themselves to typing; a 
general practitioner in the medical field 
becomes a pathologist; a country school 
teacher takes up housekeeping; sometimes 
a High School teacher becomes a lip read- 
ing teacher. But innumerable severely 
hard of hearing persons go right along 
with their regular work. 

As I go through my files I am surprised 
at the comprehensive list of occupations 
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registered. For women: house-wife or 
house-maid, dressmaker, milliner, power 
machine operator, laundress, beautician; 
various forms of clerical work; filing, typ- 
ing and book-keeping. I have on my list 
a worker in a nationally known clipping 
bureau, a librarian, a commercial artist, a 
postoffice clerk, a tester in a creamery lab- 
oratory, a florist, a hospital anesthetic, a 
laboratory technician and pathologist, and 
many teachers. Among the men, the occu- 
pations show an equally wide range. Begin- 
ning with cobbler, barber, tailor, auto me- 
chanic, electrician, printer, cabinet maker, 
grocery clerk, stock clerk in a wholesale 
house, route marker in a department store, 
post-office clerk, and farmer, we go on to 
restaurant operator, florist, artist, optome- 
trist, office manager, expert accountant, 
architect, underwriter, forester, metallur- 
gical engineer, journalist, minister, and 
physician. 
Lip Reading in Business 


Members of all these professions read 
the lips to a greater or less extent. One 
business man, totally deafened, who has 
made marked advances in his work, records 
the following change after he took up lip 
reading: “I remember well the first lip 
reading class I attended. I had reached 
the point when I had just about given up 
all social activities and was greatly restrict- 
ed in business as well. How I dreaded 
being called upon to face that class, even 
knowing that some of them were as badly 
off as I! I have now had several years of 
class instruction. Just recently I was given 
an opportunity to make several thirty-min- 
ute talks before different business groups in 
North and South Dakota. I am told I 
acquitted myself well and with no back- 
wardness on my part. I felt on equal terms 
with the men to whom I spoke.” 


Lip Reading In An Office 


A young woman, hard of hearing from 
childhood, who is employed in a large rail- 
road office, said: “Everyone at the office 
knows of my handicap but I have very lit- 
tle difficulty reading their lips and most 
of them forget I am hard of hearing. I was 
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asked to take a dictaphone job in the of- 
fice at one time and, when I explained to 
my employer I wouldn’t be able to take 
it on account of my hearing, he said he 
wasn't aware my hearing was that bad, and 
when | told him I ‘heard’ more by sight 
than by ear, he was very much surprised. 
He said in all the years I had worked for 
him, he hadn’t repeated any oftener for 
me than for anyone else in the office. I 
might add he had a very low voice and 
nearly everyone complained of having difh- 
culty in hearing him, so | always feel that 
is a very good proof of the value of lip 
reading.” 


Lip Reading in a Beauty Parlor 


Two former pupils operate their own 
beauty parlors. One of them told me she 
had not heard a voice for eight years but 
was able to get along beautifully with her 
customers. “I can read the lips of all but 
this one,” she said, indicating the woman 
on whom she was working when I called. 
I did not wonder at this, for the woman 
in question was one of those with immo- 
bile lips and large teeth. “She has to 
write to me,” the operator went on. “But 
I had one customer for three years before 
she realized I was deaf. I watch them in 
the mirror when they talk to me.” The 
barber in the adjoining shop helps her with 
telephone messages. 

The other girl has a partner who uses 
the telephone. Neither of the two hard of 
hearing girls uses an earphone. Both de- 
pend on lip reading. 


Lip Reading and Life 


So far we have confined ourselves chiefly 
to the subject of making a living. But 
is not making a life equally important? 
The introvert may be successful in bringing 
home a weekly pay envelope, but he is not 
leading a full life, for he lacks the social 
qualities necessary for happiness in all hu- 
man contacts. He is good company neith- 
er for himself nor for others. Henry C. 
Link says in “The Return to Religion,” 
“the introvert is selfish; he avoids the 
trouble of meeting people. He evades the 
obligations and demands of committees 
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and clubs. He is afraid of making mis 
takes and embarrassing himself and there. 
fore risks no action. He often hesitate 
because he feels inferior.” 


The words give a striking pen picture of 
the average hard of hearing individual be. 
fore rehabilitation. It is partly becaug 
of his own failure to make the necessary 
personal adjustments. But blame ress 
also on his family and associates. In some 
homes, as well as in many places of work, 
the hard of hearing member is simph 
ignored. It is too much bother to shout 
or to repeat or to write out a conversa 
tion. Of course, such an attitude is ap 
indication of selfishness, ignorance and 
lack of imagination. But that attitude is 
unfortunately not rare. For example, | 
remember calling on an elderly woman to 
invite her to our League. She did not read 
the lips and her earphone was of little 
help. She said: “Oh, I never go anywhere, 
I’ve almost forgotten how to talk,” and 
then went on to explain that she found it 
easier to be silent than to annoy her folks 
by her misunderstandings! 


Lip Reading Opens the Door 


When the difficulties of communication 
have been somewhat eased either by lip 
reading or by hearing aid, the door to so 
cial activities is ajar. If the deafened per- 
son does not push that door wider oper, 
there is something else the matter with him 
besides his deafness! The lip reading class 
is generally the entering wedge. Seeing 
the same fifteen or twenty similarly handi- 
capped people once a week for eighl 
months, one naturally becomes interested 
in them. Conversation before and after 
class leads to friendly contacts. A class 
party or picnic furthers this friendliness 
Finally the right class spirit manifests it 
self in a willingness to take part in thal 
annual ordeal—the lip reading tournament 
for the advanced classes. 

After joining a class, the next step # 
generally a visit to the local organization 
for the hard of hearing. The occasion mai 
be a luncheon or card party or a prograll 
where both information and entertainmetl 
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are provided by interesting speakers. Per- 
haps it is a session with the capable, ever- 
busy sewing group, or a monthly meeting 
of the Improvement Club where the mem- 
hers read papers which they have them- 
slves prepared. For young people who 
are employed during the day, there is the 
Evening Club with its varied social and 
recreational activities. On Saturday eve- 
ning there are often several groups busy 
at card tables. Perhaps a lively foursome 
js playing shuffleboard, or a ping pong 
game is in progress. Both day and evening 
groups stage picnics, frolics, Hallowe’en 
and Christmas parties. Sometimes they 
ofler a short play, a pantomime, tableaux 
or a circus. 

Some of the new recruits readily accept 
an invitation to the league. Others must 
he asked over and over before they come— 
and when they do finally come it is in the 
role of doubting Thomases. Caesar’s fa- 
mous words might well be altered to de- 
sribe some of the doubters: “I came, I 
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saw, I was conquered.” For it does not 
take two visits to prove to any spectator 
that these people are having a good time. 
The very atmosphere breathes a contagious 
happiness. The slogan “Happiness for the 
Handicapped,” is not just a catchy phrase. 
It is a vision translated into fact. 


Here is a hard of hearing mother who 
formerly shut herself within four walls, and 
who is now active in P.T.A. work, even 
assuming chairmanships. She has joined 
a study club of the normally hearing, at 
which she reads aloud to the group. She 
has become active in the Society for the 
Hard of Hearing, and has read several 
papers before the local chapter, the prepa- 
ration of which took her outside of her 
every day routine. I’d call her rehabilitated, 
wouldn’t you? In her case, the rehabilita- 
tion was through service. 

Others are rehabilitated through lip read- 
ing. I recently asked a totally deafened 
pupil to write on the subject “What Lip 
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THE TEACHER OF LIP READING 
An Appreciation 
By Ina A. CRUTCHFIELD 


You came 

Among us 

A friendly presence, 
The bearer of 

New hope and 
Inspiration 

For the lonely. 

Your mobile lips 

On which we hung 

So intently 

Carved for us 

Jewels of words, 

Each shining syllable 
Fashioned exquisitely. 
You have awakened 
In strained eyes 

A gleam of gaiety. 
You have taught 

Our tense lips 

The curves of laughter, 
Relaxing us 

By your own infectious, 
Wholesome merriment. 


You have been 

Our torch-bearer, 

Piercing the darkness 

Of dulled ears; 

Our joy-giver, 

Bringing opportunity 

To the deafened; 

Our liberator, 

Freeing our hearts— 

Shut against 

A world’s indifference. 

Never again 

Will the darkness 

Be quite so black 

Nor the loneliness 

Quite so unbearable. 

We shall miss 

The cheery comfort 

Of your radiant 
Serenity. 

But deep in our hearts 

You will be with us 
Forever. 
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Chickadee Comes Calling 
A Hobby for Children and Adults 


By CATHERINE A. Hoop 


tion under a picture of two little boys, 

one of whom was saying, “Grown-ups 
are bored because they are too lazy to be 
interested.” 

I could sit here in my chair and let my- 
self grow lazy—defeated by the fact that 
I cannot hear or walk. I could pass the 
time listlessly reading and feeling sorry for 
myself; but I seem to be naturally blessed 
with an undying will-to-do, besides having 
a strong realization that life will be more 
interesting if I make an effort to help it 
along. So I have bestirred myself, and I 
have found many interesting experiences. 

Outside my window is a stage on which, 
all the year around, attractive actors per- 
form, lovable actors whom I do not have 
to hear in order to enjoy them. The very 
sight of them is entertaining. 

Many persons take wild birds for 
granted, showing little gratitude for the 
daily service they render. Their provision 
of beauty, color and life is a gift in itself; 
but, more than that, they help to curtail 
the increase of harmful weeds, insects and 
rodents. Even as I write, I can see twenty- 
five or more English sparrows busily scour- 
ing the lawn for ants, or, possibly, for 
dandelion or plantain seeds. Pests? No— 
cheerful helpers. 

Lack of hearing does not mean loss of 
pleasure for us, so far as birds are con- 
cerned. This is especially so in the winter 
months, for food is harder to find then, and 
birds are enticed to our homes more easily 
then than at other seasons of the year. 
When the land appears drab and lifeless, or 
is buried in snow, the cheerfully colored 
blue jay streaking for the nearest green fir 
tree is a respite, and a reminder that winter 
residents may be as lively and gay as sum- 
mer ones. And if we offer them food and 
shelter we may have more than a chance 


|: a recent magazine I noticed the cap- 


glimpse of these winter guests. In provid. 
ing for them we become more kindly, toler. 
ant and sympathetic. Also, any life de 
pendent upon us buoys our ego, gives us 
the realization of being a vital link in the 
chain of life. 

Last fall I decided I would like to enter. 
tain the birds during the winter. In the 
end, I was the one who received the enter. 
tainment. After my crutches and I had 
made a few trips to the basement for bouts 
of sawing, hammering, and painting, I had 
a feeding station, and my father helped 
adjust it outside my window. It was a shelf 
slightly longer than the width of the win. 
dow, and a foot wide. As the window faces 
east, I affixed a small packing box to the 
north end of the shelf for shelter against the 
wind. I then went across the street to the 
park and found some small evergreen 
branches which the hurricane had blown 
to the ground. These, attached to the top 
and sides of the box and edges of the shelf, 
provided natural places for the birds to 
alight, gave added protection from wind 
and snow and served as camouflage, giving 
a natural effect to the shelf. I also erected 
a dead branch to which I tied a large piece 
of suet—with many windings of string so 
the birds would peck at it within my sight 
instead of carrying it off. In this and an- 
other branch I drilled holes, some of which 
I packed with peanut butter, others with 
suet. In half a coconut shell I set out nut 
meats (black walnut); I strewed bits of 
bread and suet on the shelf, set out a shal: 
low pan full of water, and my feeding sta- 
tion was ready for its guests! 

But alas! No birds came! I saw birds 
in the cedar tree which grows by my wil 
dow, but they were always on the lower 
branches, never up in the top of the tree 
which commands a view of the shelf. Just 
once I did see a blue jay furtively making 
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EVEN A HEAVY SNOW FALL DOES NOT KEEP THE CHICKADEE AWAY FROM THE WINDOW 
FEEDING STATION 


off with a piece of bread, but if he returned 
I did not see him. 

A friend who has had such a station for 
years encouraged me, saying, “They just 
haven’t found it! It sometimes takes them 
some time to find a feeding place. Then 
too, they have to get used to a new object. 
The shelf is still strange to them.” So | 
waited, patiently and hopefully keeping my 
food supply fresh, and they did come when 
[ put out what is called “mixed wild-bird 
seed.” 

It may have been coincidence that they 
came soon after I set out the wild bird-seed, 
as the weather had become very wintry and 
they ate the other things as well as the seed. 
However, there was big excitement in camp 
when I discovered several black-capped 
chickadees hopping around excitedly in the 
cedar tree and then, one by one, shyly com- 
ing to the shelf. 

From then on the chickadees were my 
friends. Other birds came, but the chick- 
adees were my “regulars.” Even on the 


stormiest winter days they would come to 
feed and find shelter, perching for hours 
on the twigs I had set inside my box for 
just that purpose; or perching on the shelf 
under the board I always placed slanting 
from the top of the box to the shelf on 
stormy days. This board kept the snow 
and rain off most of the shelf as well as 
providing shelter. 

Perhaps one must actually experience it 
to realize what a warm, friendly feeling | 
had when these little black-capped fellows 
came to that shelf, especially on the cold, 
dismal, otherwise lifeless days, when a vis- 
itor who generally disclaimed interest in 
wild life stood fascinated, watching my 
birds feeding, and _finally—unconscious 
that she was speaking—exclaimed in a low 
voice, “Oh, they’re so cute!” I knew I was 
not alone in being captivated by them. 

I recall their “chickadee-dee-dee” or just 
“dee-dee” to be a very cheerful sound, but 
now that I cannot hear them, their very 
actions supply that cheerfulness. They are 











A CHICKADEE ALIGHTS ON A HALF COCONUT 
SHELL PACKED WITH PEANUT BUTTER 


so gay in their dancing movement. Their 
graceful dipping and rising in flight is 
a song in itself. When one sees them so 
gayly bobbing through the air, one is glad 
to feed them. Some became quite tame, 
and would remain on the shelf watching, 
instead of being scared away when I set out 


food. 


An odd fellow visited me in the spring; 
to this day I cannot name him. At first I 
thought he was a song sparrow, but one day 
I saw a song sparrow and this bird by the 
shelf at the same time and realized the dif- 
ference. The odd fellow was larger with 
darker and heavier markings. Then I 
thought he must be a fox sparrow, but the 
picture of a fox sparrow in my bird guide 
does not coincide with his make-up. What- 
ever he was, I did not care for him, for he 
chased off my chickadees and stayed on the 
shelf consuming seeds all day long. 


A chickadee takes a sun flower seed to the 
nearest branch and, holding the seed be- 
tween his feet, cracks it open dropping the 
shells to the ground. In this process his 
head goes so fast hammering at the seed 
he makes me think of the pounding up and 
down of the pneumatic drills I have seen in 
use on road construction work. Then, pick- 
ing out the meat, he goes through some 
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tricky and amusing antics. But this odj 
fellow simply squatted there on the shelf 
(if it can be said that a bird squats) anj 
he had a sort of chewing process, shifting 
the seed around in his mouth, messily drib. 
bling the pieces of shell onto the shelf gs 
he cracked them off. When he was jug. 
gling seeds around in his mouth he alway 
made me think of the little girl who said, 4 
can chaw, but I can’t swallow!” “Odd fe. 
low” came every day—all day !—for about 
three weeks and then disappeared. Possibly 
he was on his way farther north, but I did 
not worry about where he went so long a 
he was gone! 


Chickadee Comes Courting 


In the spring, too, I had an amusing time 
watching some chickadees. One would take 
in his bill a piece of peanut butter from 
where I had packed it around the edges 
of my coconut shell and feed it to another 
bird in the tree. This seemed curious, for 
it was not a young bird being fed—nesting 
had not even begun. Watching more care- 
fully, I decided this was a pair of chick 
adees, and my shelf was playing a part in 
one of my winter friends’ courting of his 
lady. He would take her a seed or bit of 
peanut butter, return to the shelf and, stand- 
ing over the coconut shell, would bob and 
bow in her direction as much as to say, 
“See what a wonderful feeding place / have 
found!” I think he must have won his fair 
lady and persuaded her to build her home 
near here, for later in the spring I saw a 
chickadee carrying off pieces of food, al- 
ways heading in the same direction to the 
woods across the street, whereas all winter 
they ate the food on the spot. 

Altogether, I had a wonderful time as 4 
result of a small amount of work. Feeding 
birds is a hobby everyone can enjoy. It 
might be a happy pastime for a deaf child 
who can not always play happily with other 
children. “Bird” and “fly” were among the 
first words my little (hearing) nephew 
learned to say. Parents of a deaf child, 
helping and encouraging him in starting 
a feeding station, would themselves very 
likely become enthusiastic about the friend- 
ly little feeders. 
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Taming Wild Birds 


] read an interesting story which told 
how a whole family worked together in 
taming their winter birds so that the birds 
ate nut meats from their hands and, antici- 
pating food, came to meet any one ap- 
proaching the house. Friends of this fam- 
ily who at first scoffed at the idea were later 
seen to approach the house with birds trail- 
ing them and sheepishly admitted they had 
been carrying nuts to feed the birds. These 
people had a feeding station like mine out- 
side a back window and another set up on 
a post in their yard. They gained the 
birds’ confidence by stages, first placing a 
dummy arm at the window with food 
in the outstretched hand, then substituting 
their own arms. After the birds ate freely 
from any hand (house guests enjoyed this, 
too), they stood a dummy man near the 
pole station in the yard, gradually moving 
it nearer until the dummy stood right be- 
side the pole. After the birds got used to 
the dummy and were eating from the pipe 
in his mouth, from the brim of his hat, and 
from his outstretched hand, a man stood in 
the dummy’s place with the dummy’s hat 
and pipe, and in no time had gained the 
birds’ confidence until they ate from any 
one’s hand. All this had to be done very 
slowly, step by step, getting the birds used 
to each innovation, for any new object 
makes them wary until they become used to 
it. Taming birds is a slow but interesting 
process. 

People join readily in any such under- 
taking. I have been surprised at the inter- 
est displayed by my visitors when they saw 
my shelf. We deaf ones often find our- 
selves on the outside in social conversation, 
but if we have interesting activities, we can 
hold our own with our friends pretty well. 

To the reader wishing to start a station, it 
is suggested that one may use one’s own 
ingenuity. The simpler and more natural 
the materials used to construct a feeding 
station, the more birds will be attracted to 
it. They seek their primal needs—food, 
shelter and drink—under natural condi- 
tions. 
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Feeding on the Ground 


Although the window station is the best 
place for observing the birds, food offered 
in various places around one’s yard will 
serve to draw a greater number of birds in 
the vicinity and thence to the window. If 
there are no thickets to provide natural 
shelter under which to scatter seeds and 
crumbs, hang a seed dispenser or set up a 
suet post (such as provided on my shelf). 
A lean-to shelter may be constructed easily, 
using corn stalks or small red cedar trees, 
four or five feet high. This same material 
may be stacked up in the shape of an In- 
dian tepee with a wide doorway facing the 
south. A rug or piece of burlap placed 
upon a new blanket of snow and sprinkled 
with seeds and crumbs, will attract many 
hungry birds. (A chicken wire enclosure, 
about three feet high, might be erected 
around the rug to protect the birds from 
cats. ) 


Shelters Off the Ground 


Having baited the birds on the ground, 
one will find them quick to discover feeding 
stations off the ground. Summer bird- 
houses should be left up all winter, for they 
provide shelters and roosting places for the 
winter birds. An ordinary packing box 
may be brought into service. The opening 
of the box should be at the bottom and 
away from the north winds, and twig 
perches should be placed both inside and 
outside of the box. It can be affixed to the 
side of a house conveniently in reach of a 
window, to the trunk of a tree, or onto the 
top of a five-foot iron pipe pole. (The iron 
pipe is too slippery for cats to climb.) 

The pole shelter may be set up so the 
opening of the box is toward the south, 
with branches arranged on either side of the 
opening to serve as windbreakers; but some 
pole shelters are made with a broad vane 
attached to the open side of the platform 
and a lead counterweight on the opposite 
side, so that the whole structure turns with 
the wind, thus keeping the open front pro- 
tected. 
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Another pole feeding shelter could be 
made of a three-foot square wooden plat- 
form, with some sort of rim to keep the 
loose feeds from being blown off onto the 
ground. The Indian tepee makes a good 
roof for this platform, using burlap covered 
with evergreen twigs, or thatching entirely 
with twigs. 


Cat Proofing 


It is important that places to which birds 
are enticed be cat-proof. A chicken wire 
enclosure, three and a half feet high, would 
serve to protect the birds at any feeding 
place on the ground. If the wires along 
the top of this enclosure are cut and bent, 
leaving the top ragged and sharp, any ani- 
mals will be discouraged from climbing 
over it. The feeding shelves and box shel- 
ters should be placed out of reach of cats. 
Pole stations mounted on five-foot poles are 
perfectly safe. If a box shelter is placed 
in a tree, it should be an isolated tree, and 
the trunk should be wrapped with a piece of 
tin. This may be a wide strip, three feet or 
so wide, and wrapped flat around the tree; 
or it may be funnel shaped, and placed 
around the tree with the wider edge down. 


Water 
As all of their watering places are apt to 
be frozen over, birds appreciate it if warm 
water is poured into the birdbath during 
the cold weather to keep the water open 
and thawed, for they must drink and bathe 


in the winter just as much as in the sum- ° 


mer. Or a shallow pan of water may be 
kept on the feeding shelf itself. 


Food 


Although the food upon which the great- 
est number of birds feed is beef suet, which 
to some extent compensates for lack of bugs 
and worms, there are many other foods 
which will entice them: sunflower seed, 
small-seed mixtures (“mixed wild-bird 
seed”—two pounds for twenty-five cents at 
any seed store), greasy crumbs of dough- 
nuts and pie crust, coarsely ground peanuts 
and other nut meats, rolled oats, ground 
popcorn ( popped), chopped coconut meat, 
chopped raisins and other dried fruits of 
the same consistency, bananas, cottage 
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cheese, boiled rice, oatmeal, hominy, con 
meal (raw or boiled), peanut butter, ay 
bones to which bits of fat adhere. A wop, 
an living just outside of New York Gip 
was surprised to come upon birds stealip 
cheese rinds from her pantry shelf by » 
open window! 

Half coconut shells and baskets mak 
good dispensers of seeds and crumbs, Px. 
nut butter may be packed into holes in, 
dead branch, into a half coconut shell ory 
a flat dish. A spruce cone packed with pe. 
nut butter and tied to a branch will gin 
one the privilege of watching a chickade 
perform all sorts of acrobatic stunts to ge 
every bit of that peanut butter! 

The foregoing describes only a few of 
the tried methods of enticing winter birk 
and pertains particularly to birds of th 
northeastern states. One may employ oth 
er devices which one’s own experience or 
study of the birds inhabiting the local re. 
gion has taught one. There is always the 
possibility of a surprise in discovering a 
species of bird wintering in one’s neighbor. 
hood for the first time. The owner of 
Connecticut bird station was surprised to 
look out and see a pair of towhees, tail 
bobbing saucily—true to form—as they fed 
at her station. Red-winged blackbirds were 
seen at this station, also. 

People who live in the rural districts 
will have the best luck in drawing a variety 
of birds, but many birds will come to4 
window shelf in an apartment-congested 
city district. The ubiquitous sparrows may 
seem to impose upon one’s hospitality, but 
they are a signal to other birds that there 
is food to be had at that window. I 
pecially in the migratory season they help 
to draw all kinds of transients. 

These downy bits of gallant life requit 
amazing quantities of food and one cat 
not be too generous with offerings. This 
is not surprising when one thinks of the 
amount of energy it must require for such 
active little souls to fly and to keep warm. 

Whether we can hear them or not, it is# 
privilege to feed and shelter them, and 4 
joy to speculate on their perfection and 
their wisdom. 
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Courtesy Charles Rein & Sons, London 


“A MATTER OF EVOLUTION.” THESE ELABORATE “TABLE RESONATORS” WERE IN ACTUAL 
USE AS HEARING AIDS FROM ABOUT 1790 TO 1810 
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From the Bettmann Archives 


LIVING MADE EASY,” ONE OF A SET OF CARTOONS SKETCHED EARLY IN THE 19TH CEN- 
TURY BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. IT REPRESENTED A “REVOLVING HAT, WHICH, BY A 
SLIGHT TOUCH, PRESENTS ITS WEARER WITH EYE-GLASS, SEGAR, SCENT BOX, SPECTACLES, 
HEARING TRUMPET, ETC., WITHOUT THE INTOLERABLE TROUBLE OF HOLDING THEM.” 
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The Old Battle Axe 


By THELMA KNOLES 


bb EDELIA WRIGHT may turn out 

B best sellers, but she’s nothing but 

an old battle axe!” snorted the 

pert blonde audibly as she flounced through 

the crowded reception room on her way 
out. 

Helen flinched. As her time to face the 
terrible Miss Wright drew near an awful 
weakness seized her. She looked at the girls 
around her. She had been crazy to apply 
for this job. What competition could she 
give these others? There were several 
young things fresh out of business colleges 
and universities, and at least three older 
women who bore the stamp of efficient, ex- 
perienced private secretaries. 

Helen could do the secretarial work, but 
she had been out of the business world for 
three years. Her suit was two years old, 
her hat all wrong, she saw now. She tried 
to hide her shabby purse. 

The tall, arrogant brunette sailed out of 
the private office, muttering, “—slave-driv- 
er—unreasonable old crab—” 

“Helen Ransome next,” announced the 
girl at the desk unfeelingly. 

Every eye was on Helen as she rose, and 
she could feel the air of impatience in the 
room. She was so hopeless that they re- 
sented her taking up the time for an inter- 
view. 

She made her legs carry her forward. 
Applying for any job had always been sheer 
torture for her, and now it was an almost 
impossible ordeal. 

She was inside that private office. She 
turned frightened eyes toward the gray- 
haired woman who sat as straight as a 
wooden Indian behind a huge desk. “Sit 
down.” 

Helen sat. She thought, I’ll pretend I’m 
just talking to George at home. She could 
almost imagine that something about Miss 
Wright reminded her of George when she 
first knew him. It was something about the 


strained expression on the famous author 
face. 

“Had any experience?” snapped Mig 
Wright. “Where were you last employed?” 

Still holding the image of George in her 
mind, Helen managed to answer the shap 
questions being fired at her, speaking slow 
ly and calmly herself. “I worked for two 
years in the office of the University, and 
eighteen months as stenographer in the 
offices of Day and Daily, Realtors.” She 
added with a timid smile, “And I’ve typed 
manuscripts for Professor Carlton.” 

Bedelia Wright’s sharp blue eyes had 
been fixed so steadily on Helen’s face thatit 
was disconcerting. But at Helen’s smile 
she seemed to thaw slightly. “What kind 
of manuscripts?” 

“Archaeological. He was writing a book 
to be used as a text,” Helen explained hope 
fully. 

“Archaeology! Humph.” Miss Wright 
dismissed that subject scornfully and Helen 
felt herself wilt. 

“Married?” came the next sharp query. 

“Yes, but—” began Helen. 

She was interrupted curtly, “Husband 
working?” 

“Yes, but—” Helen said anxiously. 

“Don’t approve of married women work: 
ing,” announced Miss Wright decisively, 
and Helen tasted defeat like salt tears in 
her mouth. “Haven’t time for any explans- 
tions.” She was checked even as she opened 
her lips. 

Bedelia Wright waved her hand in dis 
missal. “You can go now, but leave yout 
phone number with the girl.” 

Helen walked out sadly. For a few mit- 
utes there she’d had the nerve to feel hope 
ful. She’d even have liked to work for Miss 
Wright. Helen had always enjoyed her 
books, and she felt certain that no one 4 
intelligent as Bedelia Wright could be 4s 
disagreeable as she seemed. 
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George was home, and as he greeted her, 
she laughed to think that she had imagined 
herself talking to him while sharp-tongued 
Miss Wright interviewed her. George was 
tall and handsome and wore an air of as- 
surance that Helen loved. His hearing-aid 
certainly was no handicap to him. 

They were at dinner when the telephone 
rang. Helen, who answered it, listened 
with unbelieving ears, then put the receiver 
down and turned to face George, her eyes 
wide with surprise, “Well, I never—! 
George, can you believe it? Miss Wright 
wants me to see her tomorrow!” 

Next morning Helen faced the author 
again. Miss Wright looked as strained and 
cross as before, and Helen felt a little rush 
of pity for her. The Old Battle Axe seemed 
to hate the whole world. 

“Well,” she snapped, “you're the only 
girl | interviewed out of some fifty who has 
sense enough to speak so that a person can 
understand you. That’s the only reason | 
asked you to come back. You’re not afraid 
to move your lips, put some expression into 
what you’re saying! Those other chatter- 
boxes spill out words like salt out of a 
shaker. No sense to it!” 

Helen looked at her wonderingly, and 
Miss Wright went on, “So you're married. 
Out with it. Why do you want a job? 
Need more pretty clothes? New car? Or—” 
she glared at her grimly, “Do you plan to 
work just long enough to save money for 
a handmade layette and a roomful of nur- 
sery furniture?” 

“No,” said Helen slowly and quietly. “My 
husband can support me, and his parents, 
too. But my little sister must go to a 
sanitarium immediately in order that she 
may live.” 

“Hmmm.” Miss Wright considered her, 
then demanded curtly, “Where did you 
learn to talk—move your lips—like you 
do?” 

“I learned when I met my husband,” 
explained Helen simply. 

Miss Wright said sharply, “Well? That 
doesn’t mean anything to me, you know.” 

Helen flushed, but her eyes softened as 
she answered, “George had trouble under- 
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standing me—understanding anyone. He— 
he couldn’t quite hear ordinary conversa- 
tion, and, so I learned to move my lips as 
much as possible so that he could under- 
stand what I said.” 

A strange expression flickered through 
the cold blue eyes staring at her so intently, 
and Helen suddenly found it easier to go 
on. “You’ve no idea of the embarrassment 
and trouble we went through before George 
admitted what was bothering him. George 
is terribly proud, and sensitive,” Helen 
couldn’t keep the tenderness from her voice, 
“and stubborn, too. He thought he couldn’t 
bear for me to know that there was any- 
thing wrong with his hearing. Why, for 
awhile I thought he was indifferent to me, 
because he didn’t always answer when I 
spoke to him. I decided that he was brood- 
ing about another girl and it almost broke 
my heart.” 

Helen’s voice trembled even now at the 
memory of that awful time, “I was all ready 
to go away, send back his ring, and give 
love up forever. Then I heard that George 
was having trouble at the office. In fact he 
almost lost his job. That evening he came 
to see me and sat staring into the fire, look- 
ing so miserable and lost that my heart 
ached for him.” 

Helen’s eyes became distant. Miss Wright 
prodded her impatiently, “Well, go on, girl. 
What happened?” 

Helen’s cheeks were bright rose. She 
wished she hadn’t been quite so confiden- 
tial. Now she had to go on. “Well,” she 
confessed, “I couldn’t bear seeing him so 
unhappy. So I said real softly, “George, 
if you've decided our engagement is a mis- 
take, don’t be afraid to tell me. I'll under- 
stand.’ I just -held my breath waiting for 
his reply. And George never gave a sign 
that he heard a word I said! He never 
even looked toward me, just stared into the 
fire, with his face set and stubborn and 
miserable looking. 

“T’ll tell you,” even now Helen’s voice 
held a tremulous little catch, “That was the 
blackest moment of my life. I simply burst 
into tears. George looked up then. He 
jumped up and put his arms around me 
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and asked, completely puzzled, what on 
earth was the matter. I sobbed harder. | 
cried that he didn’t care enough about me 
any more to listen to what I was saying or 
to give me an answer when I’d thrown my 
pride away to ask him such a question.” 

Helen paused and her eyes glistened with 
remembered heartbreak. She went on gen- 
tly, “Of course he told me then about his 
trouble with his hearing. How it was 
worrying him more and more—and he 
didn’t want anyone to know about it.” She 
took a deep breath and finished with an 
attempt at lightness, “Well, a hearing-aid 
finally solved our problem, almost like a 
gift from heaven. But in the meantime I 
practiced speaking distinctly, moving my 
lips as much as possible.” 

“And now?” demanded Miss Wright al- 
most savagely. 

“Now,” replied Helen confidently, “We've 
been married three years. George is one 
of the best insurance salesmen in the city.” 
She paused, but couldn’t resist adding 
proudly. “We have so many good friends! 
George is happy . . . he seems relaxed and 
at ease all the time. He says he used to 
live in a fog of half-sounds. Why, he was 
turning into a regular crank—” 

She broke off in sudden confusion, for 
Miss Wright was staring at her with an odd 
expression on her face. Then Helen knew 
why the famous author had reminded her 
so queerly of George. It was that strained, 
listening air that she wore so defiantly. 

Abruptly Miss Wright snatched a note- 
book up out of a drawer. “I’m not asking 
out of idle curiosity, my child, but where 
did your George get that hearing-aid you 
spoke of?” 

She wrote the name and address that 
Helen supplied and then said gruffly, “I can 
understand you, because you move your 
lips, but since other people see fit to mum- 
ble and squeal, I might as well humor 
them.” 

She touched a bell on her desk and when 
the girl from the outer office appeared she 
said briskly, “Make an appointment for me 
to see these people tomorrow morning.” 
She handed the girl the notebook and waved 
her away. 


‘chair, ready to defend her office against in 
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“Now, as for you,” she addressed Heley 
who sat on the edge of her chair with eage, 
expectancy dancing in her eyes. “I need, 
secretary. Girl I had for five years is legy. 
ing to marry some engineer from the Weg 
Meantime I’m under contract for a book” 

Helen fairly held her breath, trying 
look calm and poised and efficient, and no 
too anxious, while those keen eyes studief 
her. 

“Probably forgot all you ever kney 
about dictation and typing, in the ah— 
fascination—of keeping house,” muttered 
Miss Wright, skeptically. “But,” with firm 
decision, “At least I can understand what 
you say. Give you a trial. Come back 
Monday. How about thirty-five a week?” 

“That’s wonderful!” Helen accepted 
gratefully, her thoughts flying to the littl 
sister who would have a chance to get well, 
“Thank you so much!” 

“You'll earn it,” replied her future em 
ployer grimly. “And I’m not expecting any 
miracles from that mechanical device eith- 
er.” 

However when Helen walked into the 
office on Monday the miracle had already 
begun to work. There was something dit: 
ferent about the very atmosphere of the 
place. It struck Helen as she opened the 
door. Then she saw that the difference was 
in Miss Wright. 

The famous author sat easily, gracefully 
at her desk, instead of rearing stiffly in her 


vaders. Everything about her had loosened 
up. Even her hair was in soft gray swith, 
instead of the tightly twisted, unbecoming 
bun she had worn before. 

“Good morning,” she remarked with all 
her old crispness, “Put your things in the 
closet over there and let’s get to work. | 
have a deadline to make.” 

Helen quickly settled herself at the type 
writer. She hid a little smile at her employ: 
er’s evident distrust of her new secretary’ 
ability. Whether Miss Wright realized it 
or not, her voice had already lost much o 
its harsh, strained quality. Helen could not 
see the magical little gadget hidden in the 
soft gray waves over Miss Wright’s ear but 

(Continued on page 119) 
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d Helen, . ° ° 
he With the Lip Reading Class 
3 ue Exercises Using R Before the Vowel 


1e West, By M. EstHer Morris 


an Continued from the January VoLta REVIEW 
and not 
studied Exercise on Homophenes Exercise for Observation 
RITE on the blackboard the first The following sentences are to be read 
knew W rrr of the pairs of homophenes. by the teacher. The pupil merely observes 
e ah Give out slips with a sentence on the movements, and does not repeat. 
uttered F each slip containing one of the homophe- 1. Do you buy typing paper by the 
th firm nous words. The teacher reads a sentence ream? 
what and then repeats the underlined word. The Did you buy a ream of typing paper? 
; back pupil who has the (underlined) homophene 2. Do you raise sweet peas in your gar- 
ek?” on his slip, comes to the board, writes the den? 
‘cepted homophene and reads his sentence. Did you raise these sweet peas in your 
e little garden? 
t well are 3. Do you send roses to the hospital? 
~ reed — Tub Did you send some roses to the hos- 
r 5 rhyme ripe rob : rom Md 
2 be ven B: soa ranch. pee 4 - ‘ ; 9 
am <<, ion ine ecu . Do you give your dog raw meat? 
e eith- oe hae oe soe Did you give your dog some raw 
meat? 
‘o the 1. Father will read the paper to mother = fp, the haseball bovs have a row every 
ready this evening. dav? 
g dif We saw a blackbird swaying on a reed Teh the. hendiall’ hewn haes ochee 
f the by the pond. today? ; 
d the | 2 The boy made up a very funny rhyme ¢ fy you rise early every morning? 
e was about a eal ; Did you rise early this morning? 
Cherries are almost ripe. 7. Do you give the baby boiled rice? 
efully | 3» We reap what we sow. Did you give the baby some boiled 
oie Father brought home a ream of buff ua ' 
st in- typing paper. 8. Do the farmers raise a great deal of 
ened | 4 The baby made a wry face at the sour rye every summer? 
wirls, ng a : : Did the farmers raise a great deal of 
ming The farmers in the valley raise a great rve this summer? 
deal of rye. ; ; 9. Do you see the man on the roof? 
h all 5. There ee vo fields -_ Jayan. Did you see the man on the roof? 
i Did the river rise very high last j9 fo you like ripe olives? 
a spring? Did you buy some ripe olives? 


6. Do you like rum in taffy? _ 
The nurse will rub father’s lame back A Very Simple Guessing Game 


Ly pe: 
fe 7. [hope the boys will not rob the birds’ A.—This is a small animal. 


“a nests. It is covered with fur. 

dit The baby loves to romp with his It has long ears and a short tail. 
bof father. Its hind legs are long. 

al 8. The boy lives on a ranch. It can make long jumps. 

re That man made a very rash statement. What is it? Rabbit 
but 9. The cat ran under the house. B.—This is an animal. 


I think it saw a rat under the house. It is not very large. 
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It is covered with wool. 
It has horns. 


The flesh of this animal is called 
mutton. 
What is it? Ram 


C.—This is a vegetable. 


Sometimes it is red and sometimes it 
is white. 

Sometimes the root is round. 
Sometimes the root is long and pointed. 
We eat the root with salt. 


What is it? Radish 


D.—This is something we use in the gar- 


E. 


den. 
It is made of wood and iron. 
It has a long handle. 
The handle is made of wood. 
It has teeth. 
The teeth are made of iron. 
What is it? 
—This was a man. 
He was a Dutchman. 
He went to the mountains. 
He fell asleep. 
He slept for 20 years. 
Who was he? Rip Van Winkle 


Quotations Using R-Words 


Rake 


The R-word is written on the board. The 


teacher reads the sentences and the pupils 
repeat them after her. 


l. 


we wn 


~ 


A 
i 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


© 


id 


If wishes were horses, beggars might 
ride. 

Rome was not built in a day. 

Right makes might. 

We reap what we sow. 

There is neither rhyme nor reason in 
what she says. 

If a body meet a body comin’ thro’ 
the Rye. 

Every rose has its thorn. 

When it rains, it pours. 

The race is not to the swift. 

Give him a rope long enough and he’ll 
hang himself. 

Round about the rugged rock 

The ragged rascal ran. 

The mill goes round and round, 

I hear its joyous sound. 

Rain, rain, go away, 

Come again some other day. 

Sing a song o’ sixpence, 

A pocket full o’ rye. 


_many other good things. 
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Round about the mulberry bush, 
The monkey chased the weasel, 

A rolling stone gathers no moss, 

A bushel of wheat, a bushel of rye, 
All not ready, holler “I”. 

Ride a Jack horse to Banbury Crog 


For Quick Recognition of Words 


Have one of the best lip readers stapj 
at the board. The teacher reads a senteng 
and the pupil writes or checks the r-work 
in it. The class watches and if a word j 
left out the one who can supply it take 
the first pupil’s place. After all the work 
have been written on the board, the teach. 
er re-reads as fast as the class can take jj 
while a pupil at the board checks off th 
words. Then the teacher reads a third tim 
without pausing, standing close to the lis 
of words so that the slower pupils can re. 
fer to them if necessary. 

This may be followed by questions. Th 
teacher asks the first question and the pupil 
who can answer it asks the next question 
Only questions which may be answered by 
a word or words beginning with ther 
movement are allowed. 


The Picnic 


Robert, Roy and Ruth had a pienic for 
their friends from the city. They rented 
large rowboat. Roy said he would row the 
boat. Ruth prepared the lunch. They had 
roast beef sandwiches, rolls, cookies and 
There were 
raisins in the cookies. Robert ran to the 
garden and got five bunches of radishes. 

They rowed down the river about thre 
miles. They left the rowboat on the beach 
by a large rock and walked along the road 
to a lovely shady place where they had 4 
fine view of the river. It was a very restful 
place. The boys ran a race down the road 
and one of them tripped over the roots of4 
large tree and fell down. He made a very 
wry face. 

The girls went for a ramble up the hill 
and one of them saw a rattlesnake. They 
ran down the hill and called the boys. One 
of them found an old rake and went afiet 
the snake, but it had disappeared. Ruth 
thought they had better have lunch, for 

(Continued on page 121) 
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The Virginia School for the Deaf 
Issues a Valuable Book 
Tentative Course of Study for the Depart- 
ment for the Deaf. Published by the Vir- 
ginia School for the Deaf and the Blind, 

Staunton, Va. July, 1939 Revision. 155 

pp. Hektograph. 

Through the courtesy of Superintendent 
Joseph E. Healy of the Virginia School, the 
Volta Bureau has obtained a copy of the 
new Virginia Course of Study. The work 
of preparing the volume was completed un- 
der the former superintendent, Mr. H. M. 
McManaway, who deserves great credit for 
it. In its presentation of objectives and of 
the various means of attaining these ob- 
jectives, it is a workable model for any 
school for the deaf. It is arranged in sep- 
arate sections, the first one being an out- 
line of the “scope” of the whole course of 
study, from the beginners’ class to the ninth 
grade. Then follows a series of book lists, 
including texts and collateral reading for 
the various grades. The other chapter head- 
ings are: Arithmetic; Citizenship; Lan- 
guage Arts, subdivided under Language, 
Reading, Speech, and Speech Reading; Sci- 
ence; Social Studies; Sunday School and 
Devotional Work. In the Foreword, Mr. 


McManaway says, 


“Many present-day educational practices are 
based on tradition rather than on sound educa- 
tional principles, and this is no less true in the 
field of the education of the deaf child. Many 
present aims guiding school procedures are based 
on outworn concepts of the nature of learning... . 
especially they ignore the changed and changing 
world. Where stated, aims are often stated in 
broad general terms rather than in specific and 
definite terms. Lacking specific goals based upon 
a careful analysis of the needs of the child, such 






school procedure can- 


not be justified 
as sound education- 
SS as 


“Educators of the 
deaf have so concen- 
trated upon the 
‘skills,’ the ability to 
read, write, speak and 
lip read, and to use 
certain quantitative 
symbols as in arith- 
that funda- 
mental ‘understand- 
ings’ and ‘apprecia- 
tions’ have been neglected or crowded out, with 
the result that when he leaves school the deaf 
child has a very vague idea of the world about 
him and meager resources in appreciations out of 
which to build a full life. 

“Especially has the whole question of attitudes 
been neglected or ignored. The emotional factor 
is a most important one in the efficiency of learn- 
ing. If I feel a vital interest in acquiring a cer- 
tain skill, I find the learning process relatively 
easy; without this emotional factor or motive, or 
incentive—without interest—learning is inefficient. 
The inefficiency of speech teaching and lip read- 
ing in many schools for the deaf may be largely 
accounted for on this basis. . . . If speech and lip 
reading have no value outside of the classroom, 
if they are parlor accomplishments merely, of no 
value in shop or on playground, impractical for 
daily use in conversation with officers and teach- 
ers, or in college or afterschool life—why bother 
to become proficient? Thus argues the student, 
and not illogically. If satisfactory results are to 
be expected, the emotional factor of attitude can- 
not be ignored.” 

Of especial interest is the chapter on “Cit- 
izenship—Factors in the Development of 
Character.” Starting with the Beginners’ 
Class, objectives for each year are outlined, 
and pupil concepts are presented in lan- 
guage the deaf children themselves will un- 
derstand. Ten desirable objectives have 


metic, 
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been chosen: courtesy, obedience, personal 
habits, thrift, industry, cooperation, self- 
control, reliability, initiative, judgment. 
While it is true that character cannot be 
taught, desirable habits can be cultivated 
sufficiently to grow eventually into charac- 
ter; and this concise presentation of good 
habits to be aimed at is very helpful. In 
fact, the whole book is helpful; and it 
should undoubtedly be studied by every 
educator of the deaf. There are altogether 
too many educators in this field still “too 
busy doing the thing to write about it.” 


—H. M. 


It is true that Carter has the aggressiy. 
temperament, the intuitive type of ming 
and the perseverence that are necessary cop. 
comitants to skill in speech reading. It jg 
also true that the methods Mr. Buell de. 
scribes and the results Mr. Carter obtains 
are only what any expert lip reader e. 
periences; but the story is told by one to 
whom it is new and fresh and striking, and 
so it stands out and attracts attention, If 
Mr. Buell had read a little more about lip 
reading and lip readers before he began to 
write his own book, he might not have been 
so impressed with Mr. Carter. As it is, he 
writes as if Mr. Carter had discovered lip 
reading and he announces the fact with 
high enthusiasm. 

The enthusiasm is one of the chief assets 

















A Layman Writes of Lip Reading 


Silent Speech—A Guide for the Deaf, by 
Robert Kingery Buell. Interstate Publish- 
ers, 921 Mercy Street, Mountain View, 





Calif. Cloth, 207 pp. Price, $3. of the book. All the suggestions offered the The 

Perhaps it is not quite fair to call the hard of hearing are good, and the vivid | fers in 
author of this book a layman, since he is manner in which they are presented makes | recent 
himself handicapped, and well acquainted them arresting. So, although the author is partme 
with the difficulties which physical handi- only saying, a little more impassionedly, | nade : 
caps entail. Robert Kingery Buell is blind, what other people have said, his book is } 1) asc¢ 
but he has for several years been success- worth reading, and his suggestions are | peadin 
ful in various fields of journalism. He con- worth following. aliens 
ducts a hobby department in the little mag- Some of the chapter headings indicate enna 
azine, Outwitting Handicaps, and he has the varied contents of the work: Voice Cul- as 
published some creditable verse. He is an ture; Meeting the World; Signs of Silent reve 
excellent example of the practical extent to Speech Other than Lip Motion; The Key to ao 
which rehabilitation may be accomplished. Lip Motion; Using the Mirror; Working orm 

In his present work, he enlarges on the with Assistants; Using Snatch Words to with | 
experiences of a friend, whom he calls John Read Printed Matter; Proper Nouns and in, 
C. Carter, though that is not his name. Other Problems. iin 
Carter lost a leg as the result of an injury The idea of grasping at key words to get pat ‘ 
during the last World War, and also be- the meaning of a sentence has been fa Pere 
came totally deaf, following the injury. In  miliar to lip readers since lip reading be one 
this story of his adventures, the numbing gan. Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell enlarged ies 
effect of sudden total deafness is described, on it in a public address in 1894, and her Gia 
and the gradual return to normal living of paper was published in the Aélantic Month bike 
an individual who refused to let deafness ly and republished in fourteen or more lan- a. 
get the better of him. guages. But lots of people have forgotten rem 

Chief among the implements of Carter’s Mrs. Bell; and lip readers and uninformed detial 
success was an acquired ability to read public are always with us; so a concise, el relat} 
speech from the lips, which he obtained ergetic chapter on developing a habit of a 
through his own efforts and through a grasping key words is a good thing. In ei. 
method he worked out for himself. The fact, the whole book is a good thing. Sen 
description of his growing skill and his Emphasis throughout is laid on the fact and t 
means of perfecting it fill several chapters, that the hard of hearing person must do the fain 
and detailed suggestions are given those work for himself: hows 


who want to try the same plan. 


(Continued on page 123) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings”— 


Clarke School Research 


The 1938-39 report of Clarke School of- 
fers interesting data concerning the more 
recent findings of the School’s research de- 
partment. The Psychological Division has 
made some studies of lip reading designed 
to ascertain the influence of meaning in lip 
reading—that is, to try to discover how far 
command of language and thought struc- 
ture influences lip reading performance; 
also to learn whether degree of hearing is 
related to lip reading, wholly apart from its 
eflect on mastery of language. The results 
under the latter head suggest that training 
with hearing aids probably plays a direct 
role in the improvement of lip reading. An- 
other study, conducted in the Lower School, 
was to find out how far tests of lip reading 
can be used with younger children. A new 
test was constructed in which still pictures 
of several different persons speaking vowels 
were used. The children were given the 
task of matching a set of these pictures with 
the written form of the vowels, or with pic- 
tures of another person speaking the same 
vowel. The test showed that there was a 
relation between ability to identify a vowel 
from a still picture and to understand it 
from ordinary speech. “This fact, that 
there is a relationship between lip reading 
and the recognition of single elements, even 
from still pictures, gives new emphasis to 
the role of the element in lip reading.” 


The work in Experimental Phonetics 


Lewis Carroll. 


comprised an investigation in the general 
field of voice production and breath con- 
trol and a study of the types and relative 
frequency of errors in the speech of deaf 
children. Apparatus was assembled which 
gave simultaneous, graphic records of the 
processes involved in voice production. Ex- 
periments were conducted recording the 
voices of normally hearing speakers, to de- 
termine the relationship between the force 
of the breathing muscles and the intensity 
of the tone under different conditions of 
glottal adjustment. After records had been 
obtained during a year of work at the 
Clarke School, the apparatus was taken to 
Oberlin College, where the work is being 
continued in the psychological laboratory. 

An experiment which has been going on 
for several years consisted in a comparison 
of data obtained in testing the speech of the 
Clarke School pupils with data obtained in 
a survey at the Mt. Airy School, in order to 
determine the types and frequency of errors 
in the speech of two large groups of chil- 
dren taught in different schools. Speech 
errors were classified according to three 
general types: consonant errors; vowel er- 
rors; and errors of rhythm. 

The results of the analysis of errors of 
rhythm show clearly the close relationship 
between speech intelligibility and speech 
rhythm. “Sentences rhythmically correct 
have a better than a two to one chance of 
being understood; on the other hand, sen- 
tences spoken with incorrect rhythm have 
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less than one chance in two of being un- A Mistaken Report continua 
derstood.” “Outside physicians,” appointed by the tribute i 
The investigations concerning the hered- Board of Superintendents of the New Yok} “The 
ity of deafness, begun several years ago, are City school system to report on teacher } tions in 
being continued, with increasing coopera- who had been recommended for retirement | about e¢ 
tion on the part of parents of the pupils as _ hecause of physical disability, submitted , | ing te@° 
well as other interested persons. Dr. Madge report January 4, in which they recom. | st @2Y' 
Thurlow Macklin of the University of West- mended that teachers with a hearing loss of } the educ 
ern Ontario, a well know geneticist, has twenty decibels, average, should be retired | “ity 8°Y 
evaluated the data thus far collected at from teaching. The report was signed by MD., C) 
Clarke School concerning the inheritance of Drs, Lester L. Coleman and Samuel J, Ko. | Handice 
deafness. She is of the opinion that there petsky, who gave it as their opinion, to |“ Educ 

are sufficient data to yield significant con- quote the New York Times of January 5, 
clusions in this field. that “use of a hearing aid is not recom Al 
Many requests for hearing tests come to mended as being sufficient to overcome the} Vocal 
the school, some of them from hard of hear- _ j]] effects of hearing loss in a teacher, since } tation, : 
ing adults. The school cooperated in giv- . . . . a continual alertness is necessary” (in } days, a! 
ing individual follow up tests to the public the user of a hearing aid). They added that } in mat 
school children of Hampshire County who “psychological aberrations in the deaf are | Veehly 
had previously failed in the 4A test. marked.” fers cor 
Forum on Deafness and Speech Discussing the report, Dr. Edmund P. . 
Pathology eer yaar _— es ale im 

The National Forum on Deafness and ‘hat the New York Academy of Medicine 
Speech Pathology (formerly Society of had no share in this study and no part in yap 
Progressive Oral Advocates) will hold its the report.” He adds, “There are many : stud 
annual program meeting February 22, 23 0S why the decision of the special com- a 
and 24, at Central Institute for the Deaf, ™ittee will appear absurd to the wellin Fults 
818 South Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo. formed educator +9 otologist. In the firs be play 
Educators of the deaf and all those inter- Place a teacher’s inefficiency cannot be de ing bei 
ested in the problems of deafness are in- termined by the presence of one or eve | ther g 
itl din aie several minor physical handicaps. The most | 4.4 N, 
important thing is the ability to maintain organia 
Meeting of International Council discipline and to implant in the pupils high | j,.¢ 
For Exceptional Children ‘ethical and scholastic ideals and adequate } jn ch, 
The International Council for Excep- knowledge of the subjects taught. Such | oct a 
tional Children will hold its eighteenth an- ability may be affected little, if any, by even | the he; 
nual meeting in Pittsburgh, February 22, much greater losses in hearing than 20 dee- appear 
23, 24. A special feature of the meeting ibels in the speech area. Any loss up to } yocatic 
will be clinic conferences. Special nt 20 decibels is considered a slight loss be } new gj 
clinics have been arranged; also a psycho- cause many people harbor it without any The 
logical clinic, a reading clinic, and pide apparent disability and often without even } Novem 
RA F In addition there will be — they do not _ slit ’ » | M. Gr, 
clinics on the deaf, the hard of hearing, “I take exception to the paragraph about } Deaf, | 
the blind, also on sight saving, on the a hearing aids—their not being recommend “Our c 
tially sighted, on delinquents, and on to aid in overcoming hearing defects | “do n 
crippled children. Miss Josephine B. Tim- This is about as sensible as not recom } much ; 
berlake will act as conferee at the clinic on mending eyeglasses to correct imperfect | life an 
the deaf. Miss Betty C. Wright will serve eyesight. . . . Neither eyeglasses nor heat | The 
at the clinic on the hard of hearing. More ing aids increase the element of fatigue if } publis! 
about the meeting will appear in a later properly prescribed and used. As for ‘com School 
issue of the VoLta REVIEW. tinual alertness’ with their use, certainly > partme 
garet 
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continual alertness is not an unwelcome at- 
tribute in any teacher... . 

“The incidence of psychological aberra- 
tions in teachers would appear to me to be 
about equal in the high as in the low hear- 
ing teachers. . . . It would be a crime to 
gt any such standards as those proposed in 
the educational or other departments of the 
city government.—Edmund Prince Fowler, 
\WD., Chairman, Committee on Acoustically 
Handicapped of the New York City Board 


of Education.” 





About Vocational Training 


Vocational training, placement, rehabili- 
tation, are all very much to the fore these 
days, and interesting articles are appearing 
in many publications. The Convention 
Veekly Bulletin for November 15, 1939, of- 
fers contributions from the Vocational De- 
partment of the Missouri School. A new 
idea is the “shop vocabulary card file.” 
(ards are prepared with the picture of a 
tool on one side and the name of the tool 
printed on the other. The students are told 
to study both sides of the cards and learn 
to associate the name with the tool. Best 
results are obtained by making it a game to 
be played by the boys themselves, the quizz- 
ing being done by one of the pupils. An- 
other article, by Arthur G. Norris, on “Old 
and New Frontiers,” is a plea for the re- 
organization of vocational training for the 
deaf. A list of the leading vocations taught 
in schools for the deaf compared with the 
most active vocations taught in schools for 
the hearing, shows that only four subjects 
appear in both lists, and only five of the 
vocations in the schools for the deaf are 
new since 1900! 

The Mt. Airy World’s leading article in 
November is “Employment Difficulties,” by 
M. Grace Kelly, Placement Agent for the 
Deaf, Pittsburgh Bureau of Rehabilitation. 
“Our clients’ greatest difficulties,” she says, 
“do not center around the employers so 
much as around their own attitude toward 
life and employment in general.” 

The Lexington Newsette, the little paper 
published by the pupils of the Lexington 
School, was edited by the Vocational De- 
partment in November. An article by Mar- 
garet Helmle. Placement Officer for the 
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Deaf in the New York Employment Bureau, 
tells in simple language, for the pupils 
themselves to read, about Miss Helmle’s 
first job, her reactions to her fellow em- 
ployees, her efforts to adjust herself, and 
what she learned from her experiences. 

In the November American Annals of 
the Deaf, the Rev. Warren M. Smaltz em- 
phasizes “The Case for Rehabilitation.” 
“Personal acquaintance with some two 
thousand deaf people in the state,” he says, 
“tended to show that those deaf persons 
possessed of a skilled trade were less apt 
to be unemployed than the ordinary mill 
hands and laborers.” He reaches the con- 
clusion that the unemployed deaf must be 
re-educated; and discusses the possibility 
of “providing our deaf graduates with a 
kind of extension course in vocational edu- 
cation . . . in trade schools, institutes of 
technology, or industrial establishments . . . 
under the aegis of the present Rehabilita- 
tion Bureau.” The new amendment to the 
Pennsylvania Rehabilitation Law provides 
especially for “the rehabilitation of the 
deaf and hard of hearing.” 

Another article in the same issue of the 
Annals is the first of two studies of voca- 
tional guidance. It deals with counseling, 
psychological and mechanical tests, ex- 
ploratory courses, prevocational courses, 
etc., as administered in the public school 
systems; and then takes up the vocational 
guidance offered in schools for the deaf. 
The author, Alan B. Crammatte, of the New 
York School for the Deaf, points out the 
great need for better counseling, better psy- 
chological testing, and more occupational 
information in schools for the deaf. 


Rehabilitation 
(Continued from page 99) 
Reading Means to Me.” She _ replied, 
“There isn’t enough paper!” Another 
young member said “Lip reading is an 
open sesame from an isolated world to 
an active, happy one.” 

Whether by lip reading or by earphone, 
whether by employment or by social ac- 
tivities, whether by service or by recreation, 
these people have been “restored to their 
former state.” And does not such re- 
habilitation “make a man a Man” in the 
good old American tradition? 














Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 














A NEW KIND OF SCHOOL 


For Parents Who Wish to Teach 
Their Little Children at Home 


Intensive, Short-Term Classes Avail- 
able to a Limited Clientele 


Both parent and child attend. Training 
for parent includes analysis and practice 
in production of speech sounds; methods 
of home teaching that give the child un- 
derstanding and use of language, and the 
ability to speak intelligibly; observation 
of the teaching of his own child by an 
experienced instructor; building a practi- 
cal, individualized program of home ac- 
tivity that will secure the desired results. 

Objective: to awaken and develop the 
ability of the child to enter happily into 
all normal relationships of home and 
community. 


For further information address 


PARENT-CHILD TRAINING 
iNSTITUTE 


Doris Irene Mirrielees, Director 


P. O. Box 775 WAYCROSS, GA. 
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Deaf-Blind Pupils at Perkins 


(Continued from page 84) 


put in writing so that her mother might 
know just how it was done. 

Last spring when Mr. and Mrs. Allen 
came to take Dovie home they found the 
girl with a changed attitude toward school, 
and life in general. “Just to make sure of 
next fall,” said Mr. Allen, “ask her if she 
wants to come back.” When asked, Dovie’s 
face lighted with a smile as she answered, 
“Yes’m ah do want to come back, but I'll 
have to ask mah mother. I hope she'll let 
me ‘cause ah have a lot more things to 
learn, don’t ah?” She returned last Sep- 
tember, a very different Dovie from the 
one we met the year before. 


Miss Huset, Mr. Jablonski and Mr. 
Feleciano have been able to do some very 
good work with Dovie this year. Miss 
Huset has concentrated upon the speech 
vibration work while Mr. Jablonski and 
Mr. Feleciano have the subjects in braille. 

Dovie has found it most difficult to ad- 
just herself to using her fingers for eyes 
and ears and to thinking in terms of vibra- 
tion rather than in terms of hearing, but 
she is now putting up a grand, brave fight. 
She no longer wants us to print into her 
hand as we have been doing, at her sug- 
gestion. She will say, placing her hand on 
the speaker’s face, “Please tell me again, 
I’m tryin’ to understand what y’uh say,” 
and she will smilingly stay with it until she 
does understand. 

At first when Leonard would place his 
hand on Dovie’s face to feel her talk she 
would say, “Please make this little boy go 
away. I don’t want his hand on my face.” 
Now she welcomes him and says, as she 
pats his hand, “You're a nice little boy.” 

Dovie is a very sweet, likeable person. 
She has beautiful blue eyes and long dark 
lashes. When told that she looks pretty 
she will say in a pleased manner, “Thank 
y uh for braggin’ on me.” 

It has been an arduous task for Dovie. 
but she is now emerging from her “Silent 
Night” into the dawn of a new world 
wherein she can be, and is, happy. 
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HOUSANDS hear clearly again...thanks 
to Western Electric’s Audiphone. A 
product of Bell telephone research, it brings 


back the living world of sound to those 
with impaired hearing. Advanced design 
assures efficient, economical operation. 

After Audiometric tests, your dealer will 
recommend the Audiphone best suited to 
your needs. Hearing Aid service is available 
in all principal cities. 
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Accepted by Council on Physical Therapy 


American Medical Association 
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VACOLITE 


wearable vacuum tube _ hearing 

aid, Model B, provides unexcelled 

hearing because it has— 
Continuously variable  fre- 
quency selective amplifica- 
tion. 


Quiet, undistorted, vacuum 
tube amplification. 


Low battery drain. 


Amplification continuously 
variable, smoothly and quiet- 
ly, from zero to maximum 


available. 
Write for Bulletin No. 3961 


Vacolite Company 


2003 N. Henderson Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 











| GEM ie rs 


COMPLETELY NEW 
HEARING AID 


A MODERN CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE 
SET 





Maximum power without distortion. 
| Works in every position. 
Equipped with volume and pitch control. 
Easily worn and low in price. 
Obtainable in either air or bone conduc- 
tion. 
COME IN FOR FREE TRIAL 
or WRITE FOR BOOKLET V 


| Time Payments Arranged If Desired 


Every Instrument FULLY GUARANTEED 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th St., New York City 
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Preschool Classes 
(Continued from page 72) 


stories about experiences the children have 
had. One day on a short trip outside the 
school, the children met a woman who 
bought each of them a little present. An 
attractive booklet illustrated with pictures 
and containing a sentence about each child 
was prepared. The children have learned 
to dramatize this experience as the teacher 
shows them the booklet. Each child has his 
own booklet concerning a trip which the 
class took to the zoo. The children cut out 
pictures of the animals they saw and pasted 
them in the books. Since these children are 
not able to write, the teacher did the print- 
ing. which consisted of a short sentence 
about each of the animals. 


Hearing Aids 


This classroom is equipped with a Reger- 
O’Connor hearing aid. Although most of 
the children in this group have only a small 
amount of residual hearing, many of them 
can with the aid of this instrument recog- 
nize recordings of singing, various musical 
instruments and march music. The teacher 
has also begun to use speech with the hear- 
ing aid. The children have not yet had 
enough practice at this exercise to be cer- 
tain of the words presented to them in this 
manner. Recently an effort has been made 
to make use of residual hearing through 
the naked ear. One little boy is able to 
recognize nine words through this medium. 
It is possible, however, that he is able to 
distinguish these words not so much 
through hearing as through feeling the ex- 
pulsion of breath on his ear. 


(To be continued) 





A Half Century of Progress 
(Continued from page 76) 


A Tribute to Mrs. Hurd 

I cannot close these memories without 
stating the great joy it was to me during 
twenty-six years of my term of service to 
have had the great privilege of working 
with Mrs. Anna C. Hurd. In the beginning 
it was through her teaching and her super- 
vision of the classes that I saw all that was 
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best in oral education, and in the last fif- 
teen years, as the Principal of the school, 
she worked incessantly for her high ideals. 
The school is a monument to her building. 
We are indeed fortunate now in having one 
who could begin where she left off and 
carry on the work—Mr. John Yale Crouter. 

I am still learning and trying to keep 
pace with the work. For one thing I am 
truly thankful—to have seen the school 
grow, and perhaps to have had a small part 
in its physical growth. I can only mention 
the new buildings, to say nothing of equip- 
ment, which have been a joy to us all: 

A new school building 

A remodeled dormitory building to pro- 
vide more space for children 

A new teachers’ residence building 

A new house for the Principal 

A new and modern kitchen in the main 
dormitory building 

A beautiful, newly made over and fur- 
nished library for the entire school 
(gift of the Lions Club, work done by 
the pupils) 

A modern and fine gymnasium, at one 
end of which is the Girls’ Industrial 
building, and at the other the Boys’ 
Industrial building. 

It has been a great pleasure for me to put 
into black and white all the blessings I 
have enjoyed for thirty-three years. They 
mean more to me than I can ever tell. 








The Old Battle Axe 


(Continued from page 108) 


she knew that it was there, and accomplish- 
ing wonders. 

That was the first day. From that time 
on it became a game with Helen to notice 
the changes in the famous author. As her 
voice became richer, softer, clearer, her 
manner became more gracious, at times, 
almost gentle. She seemed more tolerant 
of other people’s weaknesses—even though 
she was still a dynamo of energy. 

Instead of dreading and shunning inter- 
views she welcomed them, and requests for 
special articles mounted in numbers. Even 
her book seemed to go better. Old friends, 
who Helen suspected had been avoiding 
the formidable Bedelia Wright for several 
years, began to telephone or to drop in at 
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With the New 


TELEX 


HIGH FIDELITY 


Vacuum Tube - Crystal 
Microphone Hearing Aid 
(INCONSPICUOUSLY WEARABLE) 


@ Hear clearly . . . Hear easily 
. . . Hear distinctly . . . Hear as 
you've never heard before 

with TELEX. TELEX is light in 
weight, small, inconspicuous 

it's guaranteed and licensed . . 
and, it's easy and economical to 
operate! 


TELEX PRODUCTS CO. 


’ 
W rite—- 1645 Hennepin Ave. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send FREE Telex Folder. 
FREE Demonstration. 
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Advertisement O T A R | O N Advertisement 








Bulletin Number Five 


Vacuum Tube or Carbon Type? 


if the results are good? 





Who cares 


A new technique may be better—or it may be a smokescreen for 


advertising propaganda. Some facts, however, are clear: 


Carbon aids have established standards of reliability which are still 


undetermined in vacuum tube aids. 
Carbon aids are generally more economical than vacuum tube aids. 
Carbon aids are generally smaller than vacuum tube aids. 


But carbon aids cannot equal the clarity and volume, combined, of 


a properly designed vacuum tube aid. 


The faults of the vacuum tube aid are not insurmountable. The 
technique is well established in the radio industry. The only difficulties 


are those of miniature size. 


Be guided then by results—by the proven results of each make of 


instrument—not by type. 


OTARION 


Incorporated 


448 N. WELLS STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 


Otarion will advertise no Hearing Aid until it has been accepted by the 
Council on Physical Therapy of the American Medical Association. 








OTARION 
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the end of the working day. Miss Wright 
seemed to be surprised and touched, and 
began to reveal herself as a gracious 
hostess. 

She proved also to be a brilliant, intel- 
ligent critic as she resumed her attendance 
at operas and plays. She even secured 
first night passes for Helen and George. 

While she was still as crisp and definite, 
as brisk and to-the-point as before, the Old 
Battle Axe manner was gone. 

When Helen had been working a month 
she found her weekly check raised to forty 
dollars. ““Why—!” She stammered, her eyes 
radiant. “But I didn’t expect this!” 

“What you’ve done for me is priceless, 
my dear,” and for the only time in her life, 
Helen heard a note of humility in Bedelia 
Wright’s voice. “You helped me escape 
from a narrowing prison of limitations, 
into the real world that was fading away 


from me!” 





With the Lip Reading Class 
(Continued from page 110) 
looked like rain. Just then an old farmer 
drove down the road with a crate of rab- 
bits in the rumble seat of his Ford. They 
asked him if he thought it was going to 
rain and he said he thought it would rain 
very hard in a little while. So they spread 
their lunch out on a big rock and ate it in 
a hurry. Then they gathered up their 
things and ran down to the beach. They 
got into the rowboat and Roy and Robert 
took turns in rowing the boat home again. 


A Spelling Lesson 
I started giving “Spelling Lessons” to 
my classes last year and they loved them! 
The teacher reads a sentence and repeats 
the r-word which is to be written on the 
board. If the pupil can give the sentence 
too, well and good, but let him feel that it 
is a “spelling lesson.” 
1. Did you put the butter into the refrig- 
erator? 
2. The rhinoceros has a very thick hide. 
3. What a beautiful rhododendron bush! 
4. Who will be responsible for the house 
while you are away? 
5. The hard of hearing must rehabilitate 
themselves. 


New 
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IS THE TIME 
TO CONSIDER 


TRIMM 


SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 


Attention Teachers! 


Designs for rugged equipments ranging 
from those for several hard-of-hearing 
children in the public school, to highly 
specialized assemblies for children hither- 
to thought beyond the range of hearing 
aids. Prices are lower. Performance at 
a peak. Three year guarantee. 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


1770 W. Berteau Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 










MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 








Send data on Trimm School Equipment te 


sl Name ei ee inesatieep i eaaceaea ie 
LAIR atant atone scence Sassen 


iia tersiis ici csesvestentts oeivdedeesabcaiuaaan 
Dept. VR 939 














“MIDGET” ELECTRO-EAR 


ONE PIECE 
MICROPHONE 
AND BATTERY 









COMPARED 
WITH HAND 


— 


One of the smallest compact mod- 
els. Handy and convenient. Runs 
on three penlight batteries placed 


$29.50. 
Write for particulars TODAY. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO. 
10 EAST 43rd ST. (A2), NEW YORK 


inside. Price 
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AUREX CORPORATION 
1115 North Franklin St, Chicago, IIl. 





HIGH FIDELITY HEARING AIDS 


Dealers in Leading Cities—Under the name Aurex 





KINZIE SUMMER SESSION 


Of Instruction in Lip Reading 
FINE ARTS BUILDING 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
JULY 8-AUGUST 30 
Individual lessons supplemented by 
Graded Class Practice 
Courses for Hard of Hearing Children 
and Juniors 
Teacher-Training Courses for Public and 
Private Schools 


Special Summer Rates on Regular Instruction 


KINZIE BOOKS 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I.... $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II.. $2.75 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III, 

a mine of wealth for the teacher of both 

juniors and adults. Includes large Practice 

Section of highest quality material............. $3.75 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, 

Grade IV, with a Foreword by His Grace 

the Duke of Montrose, a published text of 


Me RIGS. ncccssicnsecabarsiederccecscevut via cecsororeies $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, II, and III (mimeographed)............ 7.50 

Repeics CRE, mY vnisisscassuaciveccusduescccvasicuswessceess $6.50 

Oe By OG, ety ME BY iscssccvnccocscccssiareeavdecsanny $10.50 


All Prices Postpaid 


THE MISSES KINZIE 
6024 Wayne Avenue Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
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Father will reimburse you for the 
money you spent. 

Martha is a very good cook but she 
is not very reliable. 

Robert has a clear, resonant voice. 
Do you recollect the name of the man 
who fixed our chimney? 

What time do the children have recess 
at school? 

Be sure to get a receipt when you pay 
the bill. 

This butter seems a little rancid. 

The river rose 25 feet and went on a 
rampage. 

Did you put raisins in the cookies? 
There is a receptacle for waste paper 
in the hall. 

Father sharpens his razor on a leather 
strap. 

This cloth ravels very badly. 

Have you any rhubarb in your gar- 
den? 

There was a great deal of repetition in 
his speech. 


The reservoir is full to the brim. 


Changing Letters 


Change read to ream. 


1. 


Change one letter and get a word which 

is the name of something growing by 

the river .. . reed. 

Change one letter and get something 
found in warm oceans . . . reef. 

Change one letter and get the name of 

something found in a movie theatre... 
reel. 

Change one letter and get a word that 

means genuine . . . real. 

Change one letter and get a word that 
tells what the farmer does . . . reap. 
Change one letter and get a word that 
means 480 (or 500) sheets of paper... 
ream. 


Other simple exercises: 
rise, rice, ride, rude, rode, rote 
ran, rat, rap, ram, rag, raw, ray 


Home Work 


As soon as possible I assign “Home 
Work” in some form. A topic may be as- 
signed to each pupil and he may be asked 
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to bring in ten questions with the answers 
about that topic. At first have the topic 
very closely related to the movement being 
studied, e.g., reefs, roses, rice, roof, ranch, 
roots, rinds, rabbits, Rip Van Winkle. 


Looks into Books 
(Continued from page 112) 


“The modern trend in education is toward the 
idea of having the student develop according to 
his capabilities, not through a machine-stamped 
educational system. 

“If you consider yourself the instructor you 
will be equipped with a psychological tool that 
will assist you materially in your work. No one 
can master Silent Speech for you. You must 
do it for yourself. An assistant or assistants will 
play an important part, however, in your devel- 
opment. ... If you are to receive the assistance 
from them you must take the responsibility upon 
yourself.” 


A good many lip readers will be likely 





It’s fun to chat on the telephone. Many people with 
impaired hearing find a new world of pleasure... and 
convenience... through the Bell Telephone Amplifier. 
This small, compact attachment fits any telephone and 
can be switched on and off at will. Asmall knob instantly 


to say that the book makes extravagant 


claims. It does. And yet every good lip 





reader can duplicate at least a few of the 
experiences noted; and if they are set forth 
here in capital letters, why, that draws at- 
tention to them; and drawing attention to 
the potentialities of the hard of hearing is 
H. M. 


not a bad idea. 


Is Every Parent a Diplomat? 


The November Nebraska Journal quotes 
from The Rotarian a delightful article by 
George Kent, titled “Every Parent a Diplo- 
mat.” “It is truly a fine art—talking to 
children,” he says, “ “You can do it’ is en- 
couraging to a child, but ‘Is it hard for 
you?’ irks... . A New York nursery school 
teacher, reputed one of the best in the 
United States, had an attack of laryngitis 
and could not use her voice for a day. It 
wasn't serious enough to keep her at home, 
so she carried on with her group of 5 year 
olds as usual. She did not utter a word, 
but that day, she confessed a bit sheepishly, 
was one of the best she had ever known. 

“When Michael squatted at the top of 
the slide and would not let anyone pass 
him, she started the others excitedly build- 
ing a large boat out of blocks, isolating him 
on his perch. Before long he gave it up 
and joined his classmates. When the two 


adjusts it to the desired intensity of sound. 

Write your local Bell Telephone Company. 
They will be glad to arrange a demonstra- 
tion—-without obligation. 








Logical System of Language-Teaching 


and 
An Analysis of the English Language 
BY MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
THIS is the book for which you have been wait- 
ing. It takes the drudgery and uncertainty out 
of language work and makes language a _ vital, 
living, understandable part of the pupil’s educa- 
tional life. 
TWO BOOKS IN ONE 
Price, $6.00 Postpaid 


Discounts: 5-9 copies, 20 Per Cent 
10 copies and up, 33 1/3 Per Cent 
M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236 
Berkeley California 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 

Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
GERTRUDE W. CROKER 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 

New York City 
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The New, Revised Edition of 
THE NEWER METHOD OF SPEECH 
READING FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
CHILD, by Olive A. Whildin, Ed. D. and M. 
Agathy Scally, may now be obtained through 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


PRICE $3.00 Cloth Binding 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 
Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUBLL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 





Just Out! 


Straight Language Discusses Arithmetic 
55c, postpaid 

Suggestions for Mental Development 
50c, postpaid 

By 
Edith Fitzgerald and Marie Kennard 
Order From 
Marie Kennard, School for the Deaf, 
Cave Spring, Georgia 





ADVANCE NOTICE 


The price of BETTER SPEECH AND BETTER 
READING, by Lucille D. Schoolfield, has been in- 
creased, and the Volta Bureau will have to put the 
new price into effect when its present supply of 
copies of the book is exhausted. ORDER YOUR 
COPIES NOW so that you will have to pay only 
$1.25 each. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. 'W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, postpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 





EXPERIENCED Oral Teacher, now employed, de- 
sires change. S. in education; American Association 
Collegiate Certificate; Excellent rating and references. 
Address N. A., c/o the Volta Bureau, 1537 35th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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hoydens of the group found a tube of tooth- 
paste and raced around smearing walls, 
she put a record on the phonograph. Then 
all the children started dancing and the 
two scamps were swept back into the group 
rhythm. And so all through a day she 
achieved harmony without words.” 





Dr. Bell’s Great-Grandson 
(Continued from page 90) 


of the happiness and peace of mind that 
have come to me and to other members of 
my family through its service. I am taking 
the liberty of sending with my check a 
Birthday Book wherein may be inscribed 
the names of donors. My hope is that this 
mite-y gift of mine will grow by 1940 to a 
mighty gift and enable the staff of the Bu- 
reau to increase and enlarge its service in 
ways that I know are dear to their hearts, 
and that would have been done long since 
had it not been for lack of funds.” 

It was in 1937, the year of the Volta Bu- 
reau’s fifth decade, that the Book arrived at 
the Volta Bureau. Now, the year of the 
Association’s fiftieth birthday and of the 
joint Anniversary Celebration, it contains 
many pages filled with names and messages 
from contributors. Is yours among them? 
If not. won’t you put it there now? 


The Birthday Book Issues a 
Publication 


One of the most generous gifts that have 
been received. and certainly the most novel, 
came from the famous teacher of lip read- 
ing, Miss Martha EF. Bruhn. Instead of a 
cash contribution, Miss Bruhn sent the 
manuscript for a complete book of lip read- 
ing exercises, to be published as Volume 
Six of the Volta Bureau’s Books of Lip 
Reading Practice Material, the proceeds to 
go to the Golden Birthday Fund. Copies of 
the finished book had just been received 
when these words were written, and were 
rolling into the mails to fill advance orders. 


The Birthday Book Goes to a Party 


And now a Birthday Party! Could any- 
thing be nicer? 
“We are planning to have a Golden Birth- 
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day Book party,” wrote Mr. A. C. Manning, 
Superintendent of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deaf, one day in 
January. “Could you lend us the Birthday 
Book itself for the occasion?” 

Indeed we could! Of course very special 
precautions had to be taken to protect any- 
thing so precious and so irreplaceable in 
transportation, but this difficulty was over- 
come, and even the Book, we firmly believe. 
was thrilled over the prospect of the party 
on Friday, February 2. We shall be hop- 
ing to publish more about this festivity in a 
later issue. Meanwhile, on page 91 is the 
list of contributors through January 18th. It 
would not be possible to tell you of the 
heartening effect of all these good wishes. 


The Parents Talk It Over 


(Continued from page 89) 
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a comb duck a cup 

a pencil a chicken a dress 

a car a sheep a sweater 
a top a pig a tie 

a ball a horse a hat 

a chair cow a coat 

a book rabbit boots 

a table bird pajamas 
a basket nest underwear 
some marbles an egg pants 

an apple a banana socks 
some soup some candy shirt 
some ham some pie overcoat 
some peas some cake cap 

some corn some butter gloves 
some milk some jam a shoe 


some biscuit a blouse 
some pineapple 


some pineapple 


some bread 
some toast 
some chicken 
some bacon juice 

some orange juice 


coveralls 


some bacon 
and eggs 
an orange 
some tomato 
Juice some gum 
some tomatoes 
She has read the following preprimers 
and primers: 
“Dick and Jane.” Elson and Gray 
“Elson Primer” 
“Elson Basic Primer” 
“Bobbs Merrill Primer.” Baker and 
Baker 
“Bobbs Merrill First Reader” 
Mrs. P. K., Texas. 


some jello 
some icecream 
some pop 





The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 

oor recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


e a 
Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual__.__________ $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual________-_-—~»-——»—«s $17.00 
Series III. Myths.___________ $10.00 
Sain: T, TE ae Tne _ $35.00 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


HARTFORD 
Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


JACKSONVILLE 


111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


PITTSBURGH 
Suite 74, Methodist Bldg., 
524 Penn Ave. 


TOLEDO 
2313 Ashland Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 


WASHINGTON 
1116 Vermont Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Private or Class Lessons Practice 


Begin any time 
PRACTICE MATERIAL FOR SALE 
Write for description and price list 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN LIP READING 
for use if no teachers are available. Details on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 


The Women’s University Club 


Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 


Practice Groups Lectures 





445 S. Warren St., 


racuse 
y Syracuse, N. Y. 





peech Reading 
tudio 


ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
104 Rowland St. Phone: 5-8061 


For Appointments 
Write or Phone 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Courage.—Reflect upon your present bless- 
ings, of which every man has plenty, not on your 
past misfortunes, of which all men have some. 

Dickens. 


Success is by no means absolute. It is relative, 
a different thing in each individual case. It is 
not competition one with another; it is man’s 
competition with himself. Comparing oneself with 
other people is weakening. Success is not what 
you have but what you are.—Arthur Fisher. 


Choose for your friends those who stimulate 
you, who arouse your ambition, who stir you up 
with a desire to do something and be somebody 
in the world. One such friend is worth a dozen 
passive or indifferent friends. 

Orison Swett Marsden. 


A community is like a ship; everyone ought 
to be prepared to take the helm.—Henrik Ibsen. 


The Instinct for Living.—Many believe that 
civilization as we know it—meaning the arts, the 
religions, the common faiths of mankind, the 
conquests of science and the arts of living 
will be destroyed. I beg profoundly to differ. 

Knowing that the warring instinct is but an- 
other aspect of the instinct for living, I think 
the instinct for living is the stronger of the two 
and hence cannot be destroyed. Since that in- 
stinct cannot be destroyed, civilization, or the arts 
of living, cannot be destroyed. 

After war and destruction, the generous in- 
stinct for peaceful living, the creative forces of 
human ingenuity will restore Europe in an amaz- 
ingly short period.—Lin Yutang. 


Purpose.—The only worthy attitude of an in- 
dividual, as of a nation, is this 
whole and to strive for improvement and ennoble- 
ment.—Albert Einstein. 


to serve a greater 


Democracy.—Foolish as many of the acts of 
democracy really are, I would rather accept its 
laws than laws imposed upon us by one who may 
be classified as good. I know of many men and 
women, clean and wholesome, who if they had 
their way would change the world to conform to 
their own ideas, and by so doing create misery 
for untold millions. No individual is wise enough 
to decide what is best for all the people all the 
time, and even the best decision by the best leader 
will affect many other people adversely. So, bad 
as a democracy may be, I am quite willing to 
take my chances on it.—Thomas Dreier. 
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Duck Soup!—Bridget was fond of waiting at 
the door of the church to compliment the clergy- 
man on his sermon each Sunday. 

“Now, Bridget,” he protested one day, “you 
know that’s nothing but a bit of your blarney. 
It falls off me like water off a duck’s back.” 

“Yes,” agreed Bridget, not at all abashed; “but 
the ducks like it.” 


Worry.—A merchant, unable to sleep, tossed 
fretfully on his bed and muttered unintelligible 
words, says the Cincinnati Times-Star. The wife 
of his bosom sought the cause of his restlessness. 
“You should expect me to sleep,” said her hus- 
band, “when my note to Cohen for $1,000 is due 
tomorrow at the bank, and I have only $300.” 
His wife patted him on the shoulder. “Don’t let 
that worry you,” she told him. “You get up right 
now and go over to Cohen’s and tell him you will 
not be able to pay the note. Then you come back 
here and go to sleep. Let Cohen stay awake.” 


Interruption.—The professor was deeply ab- 
sorbed in his scientific manuscript when the nurse 
came in and announced the arrival of a baby boy. 
“What—who?” stammered the professor, absent- 
ly. “Why interrupt me about it—isn’t my wife 
at home?” 


Mark Twain Climbed.—The recent bi-cen- 
tennial of the Hartford Courant—the oldest news- 
paper of continuous publication in the United 
States—-has revived some pleasant old _ stories. 
For instance, one day, along in the nineties, when 
Mark Twain was living in Hartford, the elevator 
in the Courant building went off duty, and every- 
body had to walk up. The editorial offices are on 
the top floor, and in order to reach them Mr. 
Clemens had to climb four stiff flights of stairs. 
At the top, he encountered one of the reporters. 
“Good morning,” said Mr. Clemens politely, “Is 
God in?” 


Character.—At one of the army cantonments, 
a mule died, and a recently promoted sergeant 
was assigned to take charge of the last rites. Mak- 
ing his report, he struggled to fill out the neces- 
sary blanks, scratching his head at some of them. 
There was one that caused him no _ hesitation. 
After “Disposition of Carcass,” he wrote, “Con- 
trary and mean.” 
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THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





CASE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Hotel Green, Pasadena 
Private Lessons Teacher Training 


MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Director 


Miss Helen Scriver Mrs. Lucelia Moore 





School for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
The New Kinzie Graded Method of 


Instruction 
Normal Training Courses for Teachers 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





MRS. EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR HARD OF 
HEARING ADULTS AND CHILDREN 


Private Lessons Classes 


Special attention given to graduates of schools for the 
deaf who need more lip reading and voice work. 
THE PARKEDGE APARTMENT HOTEL 
4907 West Pine Boulevard, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 








READY! 
A New Book for the New Year 


The Volta Bureau’s Books 
of 
Lip Reading Practice Material 
Volume VI 


Question and Answer 
Exercises for the Prac- 
tice Class 
By MARTHA E. BRUHN 


This entire volume was donated by Miss 
Bruhn to the Volta Bureau’s Birthday Fund 


ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 
Price, $1.00 to Volta Review subscribers 
$2.00 to non-subscribers 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


| New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants 
with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 
constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education 
| from Washington University. 
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For further information address 


Dr. Max A. Go tpsTE!INn, Director Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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